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SPRING DRESS. 


Cuir-colored Alpaca dress, trimmed with rows of black Alpaca braid. 
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The corsage is made wil 


deep jockey at the back. 
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Just asif no Christ had Died.” ee ee the wounded, maimed, and 


BY MRS. ELIZA HN. BARKER. (Corses piled above, around them,) sick and lone 
unheeded die— 

Not a drop of grateful water to the parching lips 
may come, 

Nought is heard afar in distance but the slow re- 


treating drum, 


hbawide and scorched savanna, thro’ a burning \ 
summer day, 

bousands of our bleeding soldiers from the battle’s 
conflict lay. 

fave young hearts bad ceased their beating, brows ; , : 
in manbood’s prime were low, S And the trains of ambulances slowly moving side 


. 2 by side 
lid faces drawn with anguish, strong bands sev- y ’ 
a pp ¢ Laden all with human anguish—Just as if no 


ered by the foe— ‘ : 

lin silent horror resting, victor, vanquished, side 3 Christ had died. 

by side, 2 
ith no holy ‘rites of burial—Just as if no Christ ‘ 2 Now another day has risen, still the maimed are 

had died. helpless there, 

¢ And the fetid dead are sending poison-vapors thro’ 

ben the full moon rose in splendor, o’er that field ; the air, 

of ghastly dead, And the sick and limbless soldiers shout in agony— 
1a little mound reclining lay a young and gentle < in vain— 

head ; § Men who left your wives and mothers ye will never 


enty summers had not stolen from his cheek the ° meet again, 
boyish bloom, ¢ And the sun goes down in glory on the dying, side 


od the spring-time of his manhood had not lost‘ by side, 

its fresh perfume; 5 Forsaken both by Earth and Heaven—Just as if no 
w be lay mangled martyr, with no comrade at \ Christ had died. 

his side, 
ith no friend in earth or Heaven—Just as if no 5 Over the land, in every hamlet, wails are on the 


Christ had died. moaning air, 
5 Every hearth has lost a loved one, who will fill the 


oly with its gentle kisses came the night-wind § empty chair? 

on his hair, ’ And the Fiend of War is rushing on his wild steed 
iting up the gory masses, laying the white fore-‘ fierce and fast, 

head bare ; ¢ And his trumpets shrieking clamor, echoes on the 
¥as a mother’s soul that sent it, for in midnight \ midnight blast— 

watches came, ¢ And the Angels all have left us, in our sin, and to 
vher aching eyes the vision of a battle field of S our pride, 

flame, > And the Heavens are closed upon us—Just as if no 
hd her boy lay pale and bleeding, with no com. ' Christ had died. 

rade at his side, 

in had been her prayers and weeping—Just as ° Woman, thou art nearer Heaven, rear our household 


if no Christ had died. > altars now, 
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aA v PADI SSSI SDD ALA 
Pile on them the nation’s sorrow, be the weeping‘ ever spent - a week when I was your ag da 
And then, as if that were not bad enough, y fa 
you ‘a 


Priestess thou : 
Gather thow the broken-hearted—hoary sires, too top the whole by making a beast of yourselj th 
SI say,’ exclaimed Mr. Hoag, in a still loude 





proud to wail, th 
Mothers, daughters, pallid statues, orphan chil-¢ tone, ‘you have been making a beast of you. an 
dren, thin and pale ; self!’ Then extending his arm towards tly tw 
Widows desolate and pining, none to succor, none< culprit, he added in a hissing tone, “1 couij hit 
to guide, wish in my heart you had never been born , 
With no friend in Earth or Heaven—Just as if nO? §=6The boy, who till now had sat like J a 
Christ had died. ¢ stupefied andes thetorrent of reproaches hurled i 
Dreary homes which love had lighted, gone is all en aim, enddealy pep! and looked at hi 7 
your sunshine now, father in a strange, half frightened way. Thi par 
What to you the victor’s triumph? What the father still regarded him with the repelling one 
eienth liek tala bla hood? we had almost said scornful gaze that hii... 
Blighted hearts, whose desolation none can ever gradually settled upon his face, while uttering ¢),0 
soothe or share, S his stinging rebuke. poe! 
Earth’s to you a darkened horror, let your agony ‘* Well, father” — the 
be prayer— “Well, sir!” interrupted the father, witty 9 
Let the Sacrifice of Sorrow ope the gates of Mercy biting sarcasm. so d 
wide, x ‘‘T am listening.” ane 
Give us Peace, Oh! Lord of Nations!—Let not ’ See that you do. Now, sir, I want yout id 
Christ in vain have died. understand me. Hereafter you are to devo L: 
Braver, Pa. ° your whole time to your studies, to the des Reo 
press oes ae or’—the father paused a moment, then pr 
sumed in dead level tones,—‘‘or else j 8) 


Ralph Hoag’s Cure. 2 leave my house. Those are my terms. Y aie 


»mother is not here to cloak your villainy.” 


WS BASE RARE, ° *“T am not a villain,” replied the boy om 

CHAPTER I. ¢ hotly. ‘‘T know I have done wrong; but’— aa 

«Was you speaking to me?” S ** Silence! not a word. I am tempted Ib 

«Yes, sir; I was. Come here.” 2disown you this moment.”’ ssiite 

“Well, sir.” ¢ ‘Twill save you the trouble. I will relier ands 

‘Don’t you well me, young man,” said Mr./you of my presence.” And ere Mr. Hos of -— 

Hoag, in a rage, bending a withering look‘ could prevent him, Ralph advanced to th ane 
upon the handsome boy before him. Then¢ door, opened it hastily and rushed out of th that 


clenching his right hand, sinking the nails;room; but only to stagger against Mrs. Hogg . ung 
into the palm (he had a habit of doing that¢ who was standing near the entrance, a ais 


when very much excited—one of those in-5 whose frantic cry, ““O! Ralph, Ralph, Ralph! frees} 
voluntary habits so easily taken up, and which ¢ brought a dash of blinding tears to his ey: nes 
we all find so difficult to lay aside), and draw-> She held him in her arms, sobbing, when t all the 
ing his erect figure up still more stiffly as he‘ door was again opened, and Mr. Hoag ca now y 
continued— out with a stern, relentless countenance. remet 
‘Sit down there. Your conduct of late ‘“*Martha! let him go.” we w 
has been disgraceful ; disgraceful in the ex- That was sufficient: the mother’s arms f the we 
treme.” Sheavily; but her tears only fell the faste renaes 
‘* Disgraceful, father ?”’ ¢She clasped her hands involuntarily as s family 
‘I warn you not to repeat my words.” >leaned slightly towards the stern face; | sath tl 
“My dear father” — C never ventured to look up as she murmured bead 
“Stop, stop! Don’t you my dear me, Ralph. ‘“‘Only this once, Samuel.” with y 
I say you are a blot upon the family; you, “No! not this once, even, Martha!” The 
my oldest, with everything to encourage you ; The last was uttered in a sharp, comma shee 


to elevate you; to make you a respectable‘ ing tone, as the frantic mother reached out b Mr. He 
man. Whether it was books, clothes, or pocket-- arms to her boy, who now stood surveying » flung hi 
‘father calmly with wet, but flashing ey’ . 
The mother’s voice broke out in a low wi lift his 
she sank into a seat and covered her face ©! walked 


money (and you certainly had your share of for a va 
the last), you had whatever you wanted. 
Your horse, and your fashionable amusements, 


: 24 Del 
till you squandered more in an hour than I¢her hands. One, and only one look did Raj miedo} 
* Aong 
g 
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dare to give her; his last was hazarded at his 


father as he half sidled, half backed out of 


the hall; it was an unnatural look, and one 
that haunted the father many years after- 
wards—the next moment the door closed be- 
tween Ralph Hoag and all that was dear to 
him. Did I say dear? I should have added 
and to all that was holy; for few boys rever- 
enced their mothers as Ralph Hoagyreverenced 
his. 

The door closed with a bang; an ominous 
bang that sent a chill to his heart. He paused 
one moment as he thought of the friends he 
would encounter in going down the street; 
then fixing his nervous hands deep in his coat 
pockets, and compressing his lips he descended 
the steps rapidly and walked away, with that 
strange expression upon his face which was 
so deeply impressed upon his father’s memory, 
never to be effaced; an expression of intense 
pride and scorn such as you have seen given 
to Lucifer by the old masters. 

CHAPTER Il. 

“How you shock us! That was a terrible 
scene, and Aard/y natural. Such things surely 
must be rare indeed!—such an unnatural 
father, and such a wretched temper! Come, 
give us something more like nature, now!” 

I beg your pardon, reader. Then you have 
never witnessed these displays of temper. 
And you cannot recall, just now, the memory 
of any one’who left his or her father’s roof on 
account of a quarrel? Ah! you do remember 
that frightful case the other day, where a 
young man was found dead in a barn, sus- 
pended by a piece of rope which he had taken 
from his little brother’s sled. And you were 
very much shocked then, and you felt nervous 
all that day, and inexpressibly sad. Yes, and 


now you are thinking of that terrible occur- 


rence we all talked so much about only a month 
ago, When that young girl threw herself from 
the suspension bridge, ‘‘in a fit of mental de- 
rangement,” it was said, “brought on by 
family troubles.’’ You think, after all, that 
such things do sometimes occur. 

Reader, pray that they may never occur 
with you. 

The door closed upon Ralph Hoag with an 
ominous bang. Mrs. Hoag sat weeping silently. 
Mr. Hoag returned to the sitting-room, and 


flung himself into a chair, then got up to look ‘ 
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to cry silently in the hall. And while she is 
crying there, I will go back a few years, to 
the time when Ralph Hoag was a mere child, 
and Mrs Hoaga comparatively happy mother. 
She had only discovered that her husband, a 
man of spotless reputation and possessing 
decided talent, was also the pessessor of an 
ungovernable temper. When her mother was 
living, Mr. Hoag never exhibited this quite so 
plainly. There was occasionally a cloud in 
the sky—a mere cat’s paw on the surface of 
the water. But after the demise of his mother- 
in-law, Mr. Hoag’s manner underwent a 
change. This was exhibited in a striking 
manner one day, about a very trifling matter— 
the matter of a shirt button. When his wife 


failed to reply to his remark prompily, he 


threw the garment upon the floor, and angrily 
demanded another, that could claim at 

one button. Afterwards, he relieved his min 
by rebuking his wife for her slothful neg 
and stalked out of the house, regardless of his 
child’s innocent attempts to attract his atten- 
tion. A trifle, and one that he soon forgot, 
for he had the grace to apologize for his 
harshness afterwards. But that was the be- 
ginning of the bad temper. 

When his business and family increased, the 
former absorbed his mind to the utter neglect 
of the latter, as is commonly the case. His 
children’s gambols worried him; their noise 
interfered with his nice calculations. He 
wished they were machines, and could be 
wound up in such a way as to be let down into 
his presence only at meal time, on Sundays 
and certain set occasions. Not that he ever 
expressed himself thus; only his manner 
always indicated the thought. Nor was he 
without affection. Mr. Hoag loved his wife 
and his children—after a fashion. He was 
always spoken of as an ‘‘excellent provider.”’ 
He was candid, straight-forward and honest in 
business; latterly, an elder in the church, 
, which his energy and stubborn perseverance 
had freed from a debt that had well nigh 
toppled it over; ‘‘a man of wealth and liber- 
ality,” it was said in the city of P———, 
which boasted of its towering chureh spires 
and towering Christianity. 

But his love for his children! That was 
always a marvel to me—I had almost said 
problem! To Mrs. Hoag was left the eare of 
the family, Mr. Hoag doubtless deeming Ars 


fora valuable document; then went as if to¢share done, when a handful of money was left 


lift his hat, but changing his mind again, 

walked to his private desk, and rummaged 

among his papers, while Mrs. Hoag continued 
VOL, Xx1.—12 


?in his wife’s palm “to buy toys, playthings, 
‘books, or anything the children wanted, from 
2a kite to a rocking-horse.” As for him, he 
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vy" wat 


‘no patience” with children; they were 


had 
always in the way. [Reader, mark well the 


parent, man or woman, whose conduct and 


language exhibits want of cordiality-——of 
with children—with their sports and 


sym- 
pathy 
griefs. There is something radically wrong 
when the heart fails to respond to the glee of 
in innocent child; it is no sign of a healthy 
he beat when even a child's sorrow is 
passed over lightly or unheeded. } 

lo be brief, Mr. Hoag forgot his own chil- 
dren while attending to a growing business, 


the Oquisaby 


rt 


and the state of society in 
Islands 


my 


I think; however, the name is of no 
ortance. But the morals of those Islanders 
ked Mr. Hoag to that degree that he pre- 
Address to the Benevolent-Minded of 


| on the subject, and expended at least 


pared an 


five hundred dollars in the attempt to ameli- 
vate the condition of the poor people, while 
Ralph, his oldest child, a boy of eleven, ex- 
elled all of Pr in 
turning somersaults and hand-springs, after 


others his age in 
manner of successful tumblers in the circus 
father 


the 


the 
When Ralph 
red him to give a “little time 


turned fifteen, his 


‘to 


but the time devoted to business was 


so very * little,” that it might be said, as Mr, 
it, ** hardly 


tore 
Hoag's’ senior clerk expressed 
For Ralph was very 


vorth reckoning up.”’ 
fond of amusement, and having an abundance 

pocket money, he managed to enjoy himself 
famously, as young men frequently do in simi- 
And 
fond of books (of which he had a fine collee- 


To his mother he was all 


lar eircumstances, then he 


was V ery 


mm) and of music, 
ubmission and tenderness; he reverenced her 
But 
freedom with his father 


slightest wish. he never hazarded a 


never could be him- 
elf in his father’s presence, even so little as 
o laugh naturally, feeling a want of sympathy 
n his father’s part. Of course, there were 


times when a word of admonishment was not 


unnecessary; but at such times, the manner 


f Mr. Hoag was so stern and repelling, that 
Mrs 
reproofs, naturally strove, with all a mother’s 
Once, and 
only once, did she regret her action: When 
seeking to draw Mr. Hoag’s attention upon 
herself, and thereby drawing it from her son, 
she unwittingly added fuel to the flame, Her 
husband's wrath was violent, and wholly un- 
restrained. Afterwards, when they were alone, 
he expressed himself pointedly in reference to 
termed her unwarrantable inter- 


Hoag, fearing the bad effect of such 


arta, to prevent their recurrence. 


what he 


foreneoe, 
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But to come to the cause of the quarre! 
which drove Ralph Hoag from his father's 


house. There was in P a celebrated 
fishing club, composed of forty members 
Ralph Hoag was the youngest member of this 
club, and rumor said, one of the liveliest. 


Upon the occasion of their return to the city 
after a very successful trip, which occupied 
five days, seven of the party, Ralph Hoag 
among the number, indulged rather freely in 
wine. Coming through the city, the gay 
party desired some music, (it was at night, 
and near ten o'clock) and procuring some mu 
sical instruments, with Ralph Hoag leading of 
on the violin, the party drove to the club 
room, followed by a merry crowd of men and 
boys, who were attracted by the rare turn-out 
\ harmless bit of 
About 


eighteen of the club had been out, and now 


and the really good music. 


fun as ever amused a ready audience, 


they were returning in two spring wagons, 
that containing the happy musicians, ahead 
Not a rude remark, not an indecent action 

amply hearty laughter, caught up and echoed 
It 


whether the music would 


by the idle crowd was even a@ question 


not have been dis- 


pensed at as cheap a rate whether the wine had 


been consumed or not; there were many in 


that same party who loved a joke well enough 
the organ grinder or 


to play for a time 


wandering minstrel Indeed, even Mr. Hoag 


deemed the affair so innocent that he was 
heard to laugh heartily as the party passed 
his door, and in reply to the remark of 
a gentleman with whom he was conversing 


(the Rev. Asa Hopewell, the pastor of a fashion- 
able church), ‘* Den't you think those young 
men have been drinking ?"’ he said, ** Perhaps 
80, but they appear to be enjoying themselves,’ 
lt was not till noon on the following day that 
he learned that Ais son, Ralph Hoag, was one 
of the musicians. Then his pride probed him 
That Ais son 


He had almost forgotten that Ralp) 


should lower himself before the 
public. 
belonged to the club; but now—well, he woul 
put a stop to it at once 

The reader has seen the sort of stopper be 


made, 


CHAPTER III, 

‘*My dear mistress, don’t, now, because, de 
you know, I had a drame the other night, av 
by that same token I know it will all come 
right; so there's no need o’ frettin’ wan's self 
over it,’’ said Nancy O'Neil, Mrs. Hoag’s best 
**help,”’ who, having a message for her mit 
(tress, found her sitting in the hall, with bet 


§ ples 
Ins 
vant ¢ 


ark ; 


\ 
yancy 


irs to 


Lhe roor 


roo 
if ked 


“Mar 


Bite lless 


vay my 
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1 
Lough 
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ver da 


it aft 
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hoed 
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Miss Naney 
the 


handkerchief soaking with tears, 
was a shrewd observer, and arrived at 
proper conclusion with the first glance. 
«What do you want, Nancy?” said Mrs, 
Hoag, mot daring to lift her head, lest the 
ewollen eyes should be discovered, 

« Mrs. 


seeds; but itisn't that. I con 


Pritchard's man is here for those 
1¢ to tell you 
that Mary Middleton is not expected to live 
many called the 


garden, and so I thought I would hurry an 


minutes, Susy to me in 


well you, knowin’ you would like to go in,”’ 
“Yes, | go It 


thoughtful of you, Nancy. There!” 


will at once, was 


very 
crushing 
back her tears with an effort, ax she rose and 


went to her room, pausing a moment with 


‘tell 


few minutes—or, you will find the seed in the 


averted face, to say the man to wait a 
lumber room, I think, in a round box,” 

* Poor woman!’ said Naney O'Neil to her- 
self, as she walked away thoughtfully-—* it’s 
of Well, 


well! some hearts will be wrung sorely if this 


ittle the world knows your trials. 
is to keep on; but then I often misdoubt if 
there be much Aeart about him, though I can't 
say but he seems a proper nice man, barrin’ that 
e's so forgetful. He don't ren 


is a boy himself once— sure am I that that’s 


the throuble this hour. 
of his lectures, an’ 
sulks. Well, well, an’ the 


as pleasant as a May morn, with his joke and 


A quarrel, likely 
boy so clever, an’ 
lt is never ‘1 


like that 
the kindness, 


winning Way of askin’ favors. 
want so an’ so, you Nancy,’ Tom 
Clark; but, * Will 
Nancy 2 or, ‘I'll be obliged to you for such a 
*” And Miss O'Neil resumed her work, 
repeating—** Well, well indeed.”’ 

While 


forgot her own sorrow in the effort to console 


you have 


iH ng. 


her mistress bathed her eyes and 


her nearest neighbor for the loss of her eldest 
daughter, 
When 


mourning, 


she returned from the house of 
the that 
perhaps she had lost Aer eldest son, caused her 
Mr. 


he room looking over his papers and pacing 


overpowering thought 


tears to flow afresh. Hoag, who was in 
Me room alternately, seeing her tears, re- 
marked — 

“Martha, I think you are worrying yourself 
tedlessly, if you think that boy will remain 
Way many days; that is not my opinion.,”’ 
But his wife did to reply, 
though she believed that ‘that boy’ would 


not venture 
ever darken her door again until the father 
vent after him, Notwithstanding two hours 


ul elapsed since the scene occurred, she felt 


HO: 


rember that he. 


Ralph's off in the‘ 


» were bitter, 


80 nervous that she could not compose hers¢ 
to work, 


passed in her chamber. 


The remainder of the afternoon sh 


but agreeable to her husband, whe felt 
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This was anything 
that 


this was in some degree a reflection upon him ; 


but for once he was wise enough to hold his 


peur ¢. 


The following day, about noon, Mrs. Hoag 


learned that her son had left the city early in 
the morning, after passing the night with an 
old 


chum, The news came through Nancy 


O'Neil’s brother, a young carpenter, who was 


employed about the railroad depot, and who 
last the dete: 


mined boy, The sorrowing mother immediately 


was the to shake hands with 


communicated the tidings to her husband. 


lie listened quictly, merely replying, when 
she was through 


” 


“Gone, is he? The obstinate boy! Well, 
Martha, he will be back before long.’ 

Of what avail was pleading there? The 
mother could only weep and pray. 

Six months rolled around before they heard 
from their son: at the end of that time, a 
relative of Mr. Hoag’s visited P———, who 
brought the first information concerning Ralph's 
He had heard of Ralph casu- 
had 


called on him, and found him in a respectable 


whereabouts, 
ally, while passing through St. Louis, 
house, occupying the position of cashier, at a 
barely living salary. Mr. Hoag's first thought 
was to go after him; but upon second thought, 
he concluded to write to him, and enclose a 
check for two or three bundred dollars, that 
the boy might pay any debts he had con- 
tracted, obtain such things as he might need, 
and return home immediately. In vain Mrs. 
Hoag urged him to go after him. She argued, 
that a boy who had managed to get along six 
months independent of their aid, would in all 
probability consider himself worth going after 
if his company was desired. Failing to move 
her husband from his purpose, she proposed 
To 


stern 


her husband returned 
So letter 


going herself. this 


a positive and refusal. the 


was mailed with the check, and Ralph Hoag 
was astonished one morning upon receiving 


two letters from his parents, To say that the 


boy was overjoyed, would fall far short of the 


exact truth, Ie wept blinding tears over his 
mother’s letter, kissed it passionately, read 
and re-read it, and then opened his father's 
letter, But here a change came over him, 
Tears he ehed, it is true; but they sprang not 
from well that overflowed when 
reading his mother's letter. Alas! no; they 
The bank check lay unnoticed 


, 


the sweet 
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b« » him as he gave the letter a second 
I and then, for the first time, he 

ed his father’s love. His thoughts wer: 
futher felt as my mother feels, he 
I send me money—he would come 
alt My father forgets that he closed 
against me. I am noftso bad but 1 
! e reclaimed; and—well, | did look for 
hing different, when they found where I 
But no! I shall not go back, My poor, 
mother! I am worse than a brute, 

{ still | cannot go back to P 

{nd thus it happened that about the time 
Mr. H expected his son home (we need not 
Sihy it Mrs. Hoag was disappointed) a 
let ime instead, and in it the check. The 
lk is couched in very respectful language, 
the slightest dash of independence 
ring through it. He thanked his father 
kindness, but he was free from debt, 
ry fair salary. There came another 
iough, to Mrs. Hoag, which breathed 
but love, filial tenderness, and regret 

f e “evil pride’—so the boy worded it 
1 separated him from her whom he 
nore than all the earth Mrs. Hoag 
1 that letter in her bosom many days 
ards, when her son wrote regularly, 
t first letter was laid away carefully, to be 
up and re-read when her heart was 
than usually moved by doubts and fears 
Mr. Hoag’s refusal to goto his son was the 
nistake of his life—a mistake that he 
perceived when it was too late to remedy the 
evil. To have his kindness rejected—his free 
forg ‘ness overlooked: and that, too, by the 
very person whose right to qu stion his 
ict is could not, in the nature of things, be 
permitted, even fora moment. Oh, really, he 
could not see but wrong wt ensue, if he 
ive in’ to that stubborn boy But when a 


ear rolled around, and hints came to them of 


their son’s irregular life, he became alarmed. 
Sp 


[hen he had to satisfy himself of the truth 


r falsehood of the reports To do this, he 
addressed a letter to an eminent lawyer of St 
Louis, an intimate friend. The reply to that 
letter fairly stunned him. The conclusion, in 


particular, shocked the father inexpressibly. 

’ The 
person named made his first appearance at the 
the of Feb- 


and from yours it appears that your 


‘Perhaps there may be a mistake. 


theatre about beginning 
ruary ; 


son was then engaged in the house of Throck 


& Co. However, I will make suitable inqui- 
ries at once. But Tecan state positively that 
he is not inthe house last-mentioned, nor has 


‘ 
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not been there dt 
Messrs. BD 


say, did not evince a 


him, from which | in 


sions are not wholly 
With a an of angu 
the unwelcome | ron 


his face with hi 


first time in twent 


ever, lose muc! 
his intentions were 
them out immediat ( 


orders to his 

riedly, walkin 

his wife attired 

at the door, turning to | 
“lam ung tot. 

see that my vali , 

as well take a tm 
‘Is 

Samuel ?” 


“You 


or ot 


there anvytl ’ 


voice, 
ill? 
burst into a flood of t« 


-or 


Mr. Hoag bowed 
sid Ah, I see 
thing worse! M 


strength to bea 


she drew off h 


m weeping ; whatey 


and left the apartmer 


three 


last mont} 


ain sorry toe 


to talk abo 


that your apprelen 

undless,”’ 
h, the father dropped 
e floor, and covered 
shedding tears for the 
He did not, | 


determined to carry 


riviny 
left the office hu 


where 


some necessary 
he 
home, he met 


visiting. She paused 
wistfully, 
Martha—will y 

1? But, no; I may 
ng’ What 
in a quivering 
bad news! Is Ra) 


And Mrs. Hoag 


Ww! is it 


wile 


id on his hands. 


sickness—it is 


some 
Almighty grant me 


bbhed the mother, 


cher les 
mechanica) A) , 
An hour later, Mr. Hoag was on his way t ‘ 
St. Louis. He did not acquaint his wife wit 
the contents of the letter he had received, bu i" 
. . c 
saying that he had reason to believe thw ‘ 
all they had heard of their son was true 
P lace 
he was deter 1 to try to bring hin . 
home. : 
Mrs. Hoag ser ward prayer, as shi 
, ' : Le 
looked over her family that evening, 
: P . as lang 
and at bed-tim« ngest, a little fairy ‘ 
, Yolunt 
three years, | s around her mother 
a 1 W) 
neck, aie ' hig 
, 7 ‘ : c si 
= i ena Ma spoil eves! We 
, * = ving | 
enty | for her Ralph 
. Ah, 
night 
. . . : . F ver ¢ 
‘Id | said a five-year- , 
for the good ph 
wy who ub or 1¢ rood-nig 
0} | B wi 
kiss, turning to | ttle sister, shortly—*! 
. in 
makes 1! t ! } 
" } hat 
* You's bad, t 1 see at, ma! 
: a till me 
Mrs. Hoag ra i. shower of kisses on 
: P ‘Do y 
little lips. : 
‘* Kiss me, t I never say it agai! i 
» nh 


said the ere 
So that eve 
glimpse of ¢ eton 


night 


hree A) ear-old 
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CHAPTER IV. 


When Mr. Hoag reached St. Louis, he went 


direct to the manager of the Theatre. 


Upon inquiring for ‘*a person named Hoag,” 


upon him, 


‘ Have you any business with Mr. Hoag ?” 


“He is my son,” replied the father, with a 


blush of mortified pride; but det« rmined to let 
the manager know that he was not to be trifled 
with, 

“Oh, indeed! Happy to see you, Mr. 
Hoag; but of course you are aware that your 
son has only been known to the publie as Mr, 

.’ mentioning a name that attracted 
eat attention at that time. ‘ Your son will 


if he would only 


wake his mark one day 


udy a little more. However, we must make 


some allowances—yourng men will be young 

men, you know; and then Ralph is so con- 
indedly good looking, and ’ But some 
hing in the father’s face arrested him, and 

the manager twirled his moustache medi- 

lively 

“Can T see Ralph now 

“In a moment, Mr. Hoag. Collins, see if 

Mr. ———- is in. He may be in his box.’ 
ind the manager turned around to talk to a 


radesman, carelessly. Ralph was not in his 


x, but chatting flippantly with the comic 
ger of the stock, and | daughter, a bold- 
cing ballet dancer, when Collins said— 
“Ilere is a gentleman wishes to see you, 
! -,”’ and went off, leaving Ralph face 
) face with his father. 
The young man’s face~ flushed red and 
purple, then as suddenly paled; but not a 
word could he utter, His father gazed upon 
im angrily at first ; then extending his hand, 
nvoluntarily placed the other over his eyes, 


rom which the tears coursed silently. The 


nic singer and his daughter walked away, 
wing them alone. 

“Ah, my son! have you so fallen, then? 1 
ever could have believed it of you, Ralph.” 
Ralph said not a word, 
“Will you give it up, Ralph, if I forget the 
ut—and we will never allude to it again. 
/h, that my boy should resort to the stage !”’ 
Still never a word from Ralph. 

“Do you ever think of your poor mother, 
Ralph’s lips quivered; he turned aside, 
tly. 

‘Por her sake, if not for mine, give up this 
You shall have everything you want— 


that heart could wish, if you only change 


AG’S 


the Manager bestowed a scrutinizing glance 






CU 


your associates, But you say nothing—no- 
thing ! And the miserable parent clutched 
at a chair, staggered, steadied himself a 
moment, then sat down heavily, 

‘fool suppose l am changed,” at last said 


the son, in a lew tone, and as if talking to 





himself, holding a hand across his foré 

and gazing intently on the floor, ‘** My God 

how I have ch tinge l ! WW hen l look bach - 
} 


Ile paused and shuddere 1, then resumed, still 


speaking to himself—~* Still, L might turn over 


anew leaf, I am quite young, and 


“Yes, yes,” interrupted his father, ‘* you 


are quite young. Come along with me—come 
at once, or | will not have the courage to m« 
your mother, 

That w rd, as mother, , produced & mag ical 
effect. Ralph permitted his father to lead him 
out of the theatre, and to his hotel, where he 
at once left him in conversation with an old 


iend, while Mr. Hoag made preparations for 


their return home. 

I will not attempt to describe the grect- 
ing Ralph encountered, from his mother 
down to ‘ Wee enty Bit.” The light came 
back to Mrs. Hong’s eyes, and even Nancy 
O'Neil’s 


about her work. But alas! 


song was more cheery, as she bustled 
the fond mother’s 
hopes were doomed to a sad disappointment. 


Ere a month rolled around, Ralph betrayed 


his love of strong drink, 


One night, ! 


when he remained out later than 





Mrs. Hoag under pretence of looking 


over aff tirs in the kit he n, awaited his ex ming, 
oan 


not without ag ill-defined feeling of dread. 





When at last her son came, he was staggering 
under the influence of the liquor he had 
imbibed with some boon companions. He 


managed to stammer out 


*Wha—what you dk doin’ up s0 late for, 
mo—mother ? Hic !—waitin’—waitin’ me? 
‘M sorry, ‘cos it's un—unnecesselly.”” And 


the young drunkard dropped heavily upon a 
chair 

‘ That Ralph Hoag, her handsome, intelligent 
boy, her first born !—and in such a condition! 


Aprunkanp! Then God help her! the worst 
had come, and it was true, that which she had 
heard: but which she could never believe.” 
You who see the drunkard reeling home, and 
whose memories cannot testify to the sorrow 
of a household, the utter desolation which 
follows the indulgence of that awful propen- 
sity, you cannot imagine that poor mother’s 
sorrow But had the desolating angel robbed 
her of every child she possessed, she could 


have submitted to it with more, resignation 
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than to this affliction, Guiding him, talking 
to him, quieting his babbling tongue, she put 
hy i own room, and then retired But 
{ no rest for her that night When 
came, the repentant son went to 
, | acknowledged his fault freely. He 
i’ he would never cause her such 
' urain, It was the old story over again, 
riends had tempted him to drink; he 
< rather freely, &e., &e Poor Mrs 
i she believed him; for he was always 
But scarcely a week elapsed until 
vas brought home, totally unable to walk, 
| in a filthy condition, This time there 
" » help for it. Mr. Hoag was there to 
t ve his drunken son And very soon it 
I ea matter of common talk Very many 
people wondered why it was that Elder 
Hoa son should turn out so bad They 
{ { it singular that the best of men, such 
AS ¢ and ministers, should have such wild 
Mr. Hoag’s very particular friends felt 
neumbent upon them to sympatl ize with 
while endeavoring to cons him, and 
r two conscientious individuals called 
Mrs, Hoag upon a similar errand “As 
» use Nancy O'Neil’s words, “they 
‘ n't look at the short-comings of their 
! | coss to them! If R ilph did take a 
© much, sure an’ they that drew on the 
! face at it might turn it betimes on their 
1 ne'er-do-wells,” 
It had come out at last that Ralph had been 
e stage, and that he had imbibed a love 
of drink hortly after his departure from 
! People predicted a drunkard’s grave 
f him: some few blamed his father as the 
vie cause of it: and all shook their heads as 
was an exceedingly bad case. And the 
et eonclusion was not far from the truth 


Ralph's resolutions were broken almost daily 
e of drink was his ruler, In vain his 

father plead and threatened by turns His 
mother's tears, though they were mixed with 
} own, had no longer a restraining influence, 
Ralph Hoag settled into a confirmed drinker, 
| 1s a long time before his father’s he pes 
out: but when at the end of eighteen 

nthe he gave up hoping, he resolved to turn 
worthless son out of doors He reasoned 

hat, perhaps when left wholly to himself he 


would appreciate his condition, and seek to 
So, he ok 


aside and acquainted him, in calm tones, of his 


mend it one morning tk his son 


firm resolution, Ralph, who was now wholly 


lost to shame, gave a drv laugh as he turned 
" ‘ 


away, saying, “Bully for you! I admire 


HOME 
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your spirit, I « rather disagreeable, that 
a fret, especially when the church people ha; 


pen to meet me So, good bye.—No! 0 


well, if you don’t want to 
matter to me. I cue / can live 
kno 
And the 


the air of 


but what I w what I'm about. I'm of 


you see,”’ inebriate stalked away 


with a lord, that is, a drunken lor 


But notwithstanding good bye, he ventured 


back again within the week under the cover 
of darkness, and row’ a trifle from his 
poor mother We need not say Ww here the 
trifle went, Wher en beeome drunkards 
their sense of honor lost; they have been 


known to steal fre fathers, mothers, sisters 
wives, and even childr lo rrow 8 D 
thing, although the y can only be ol 
tained at the expense of a lie, well told, 
Now, I must admit that, although Ralp! 
when but seventeen possessed a generous 
heart and a mind of a very high order, at twenty 
no one could per © the slightest evidence 
either. That is the iddest thing about the 
business, after | very vestige of manly 
honor fades away before the love of drink 
those who we ‘ become coarse and 
cruel; the upright hor the truly nr 
fined like to the be Ralph Hoag’s case 
was pointed out asa warning to young men 


Men would point | it to their sons, say 
ing 
bright a boy 


he has 


“Look there! There was a 


as the town cou see what 


sunk to—be warned 


Of course, wl ! father perecived tha 
his son would ¢ re upon himself, but pr 
ferred rather the al of a bar-tender, » 
that he could b ndulge his appetite, be 
took him home once more, and there he played 
the sot to perfectior Abusing every one 


within his reach, from his heart-broken mother 


down to his little sister, who approached hin 


with extended arms and mouth upturned fors 
kiss. No one « 


to trust him the 


iped him. When they cease 
veriest trifle of money 


ul, his 


invective; 


his rage becat AN profanity heart 


chilling. Such bitter such terrible 
sarcasm! T t last, those who reared hin 
prayed that he mig! e rather than lead t 

life he led I 


the once 


‘or, at the end of three year 


handsome, craceful and intellect 


Ralph Hong becar a grovolling beast! 


CHAPTER V 


I've about ato 
affects 
I'm not disposed! 


do don't! 


pressure 


“TT it—if I 
the ! 


long enough,- my ¢ 


stitution rether seriously 


shake hands it's no 


not so drunk 


shed 


{ 


Lt 


8 


h 


) 





drun 
kiteh 
drun 
and } 


gh 
amp, 
some 
laugh 
cham} 
he ope 
nto tl 
eunnit 
becom 
secure 
sion, I 
moving 
er's P 
fi 


18 pos 
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hat eabmit to them much longer; ‘ud rather enter’ a big share? Then what's the use of debating 
hap the Involuntary State Asylum for life, so’s [the question? I've gone over the whole 
! 0! could get my regular three drinks a day; he!¢ ground once, (did I say /'d gone over the 
"8 no he! he! Stop; let's calculate; three drinks> ground, te-he! he! he! Come! I'm too witty 
lrunk a day, regularly ; and liquor’s on/y fifteen cents entirely, as Nancy says); so, where's the use 
1 of, a quart, (prime article, too!) lemme see, ¢repeatin’ the arguments. The court decided 
Away Why, [ could do on a dime a day! But in my favor, so—here goes! The wrong key; 
lord them! they even deny me that little! Seems might a knowd it-—le's try this, Ah! there you 
tured to me suthin’s decidedly wrong—does now;¢are, my beauty; and now for—Hello! what's 
cover boxin’ me up, watching me like a hawk, this?” and the robber paused with drunken 
m his keepin’ the small change under lock and key gravity as a little parcel, carefully tied with 
» the ifitainta shame! I went submit to it. Ah!‘ a red ribbon, rolled out of a small drawer and 
kards I've been a precious fool, haven't 1! Why ¢ down upon the floor at his feet. 
been didn't I think of it long ago? Yes, I'll do it! **Some of the old woman's fineries, I guess ; 
sters, —- if I don't!” like as not her weddin’ veil. Lemme see!’ 
s no “Good Mr. Ralph, wont you go away now,’’§ and stooping, he picked the parcel up between 
e ob- plead Miss O'Neil, coming into the kitchen< his thumb and forefinger, eyeing it curiously, 
at that moment, ‘See! it’s eleven this) with that maudlin leer common to the drunk- 
Ralph blessed minute; go on now, that’s a kindSard, ‘Superfine, no doubt. The governor 
erous fellow. I Anow you'll please me,” was rich when he was my age, consequently 
venty “You do? Pshaw! now I'll trouble you for< this must be a rich present. Well,” in a 
ice of the proof, Nancy, Whatdo you want!” (crossly)> grumbling tone, and with an oath, ‘it’s little 
it the “Am lin your road?” Then with an oath,s/'ve had to spend in that way. They take 
nanly “Go to bed! I don’t want your interference.” ¢ develish good care not to bother me in selectin’ 
rink Nancy was glad to escape, leaving the > handsome presents for the ladies, Small loss, 
ani drunkard grumbling and dozing over tho\tho'—but I wonder what it is.” 
y te kitchen stove, When he was alone, the The ribbon was pulled off roughly, with a 
case MM drunkard aroused himself, went to a closetojerk; the paper torn open rudely, when a 
men and began to eat. (Your confirmed toper is < child's shoe was exposed, Although worn, it 
, Bay: always a glutton.) After eating as much as was still shapely, with as bright a color, (red) 
night suffice two ordinary men, he lifted the Sas when first made, The drunkard gazed at 
» boy MB lamp, meiitated a moment, as if debating< it with an amused smile; turned it over, and 
o has HJ some question inwardly; then with a scornful held it out on his dexter finger, turning it 
laugh, proceeded to the door of his mother’sSover and over, and over again, with that 
| that Hi chamber. Setting down the lamp cautiously, ¢ comical, quizzical smile on his face. 
, pre HH he opened the door noiselessly, and advanced) ‘An’ where in all the world did you come 
or, © Minto the room on tiptoe, It is wonderful hows from? Don't remember as I’ve had the honor 
©, be Mcunning your seemingly stupid drunkard of seeing you before. Blood relations, tho’, 
layed becomes when in pursuit of that which willS I’ve not the slightest doubt—we've both got 


secure him his object. On the present ocoa-¢ rather florid complexions—yow' ve been shelved, 
sion, Ralph Hoag was very successful in re->an’ so'm 7; you're not of the slightest earthly 
moving a bunch of keys from dencath his mo-\ account, an'—an’ so'm Il. Now, I just wonder 
ther’ pillow, and that pillow wet with the tears? where the foot was; who it belonged to when 
shed for him only that night. The keys in) you played a part on this stage—'cos it was 
his possession, with a smile of grim satisfac-¢ something rather neat, O! you have ‘a story 
" drawing, as 





oney, 
heart-M# tion he left the room, closing the door after >to unfold’ about yourself, I see, 
him, Pausing a short while on the outside, she spoke, a slip of gilt edged paper out of the 
he deseended slowly and carefully to theeshoe. “Now for your ‘veritable history.’ 
sitting-room, in which his mother usually did)*Ratru’s rinst snor!—from sister Mary!’ 
year hor sowing, and in which stood his father’s ¢ Why, if it aint mine!” 
ect secretary, Placing the lamp carefully where 2 The young man looked grave, stroked the 
he could have the benefit of its light, he fum-§ shoe soberly, examined it closely, laid it down, 
bled among the keys, muttering to himself in? picked it up, laid it down a second time; and 
4 dissatisfied way— Stook it up a third time. 

“Pshaw! certainly, I've as good a right tog ‘I must have been very small when I wore 
it as any one. Supposin’ he was to drop off 2 that—somehow, can’t realize ever being quite 
some day; I wonder if J wouldn't come in for‘ so diminutive; but it must have been, never- 
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rom Aunt Mary! I liked her—she 


wi I—the very best woman that ever 





lived. But, pshaw What am I erying for 
I’m ned fool! I'm getting chicken- 
hea (unt Mary’s present; she who used 


eo up high some day I’m about as 


1 man can go how up among ti 


-and more of such * iff 


tellects 


mother’s best friend, and mine 


Ha t he was everybody's friend. How 


A matter of five 


[| have been then ? 


nths, not more. And, of course, | 
arms. What did I look like—the 
I ey must have the ught the \ i 
f e. Seems to me asif 1 can feel 


throwing me up in her arms and 
Does so! 


oud 


k » on the cheeks. and the 
drunkard sobbed a Yes, I 











\ t ng then—sol ilwa ( 

d , good of me—and here I am 1 n 

I | her! I wonder if there ever 2 i 
ce me,” 

\ emorseful drunkard wept scalding 
tear 1 little hand was laid on h rm, and 
loo} lown at his side he beheld his young 
‘ ‘‘Wee’enty Bit! > he exclaimed 

‘QO! Ralph, don’t be cross wi h Wee'enty 
l I id you coming into | I 
fraid of something—you wo be angry 
ud words—so I followed you.” Ralph 
g n upon her in silence ire you 
Luse, lil ro right off to bed 
| you have been watching m this 
I couldn't he lp if kiss me, Rh ipa 
rother’s arms were around her in an 
\ ‘enty Bit!” 
tell me.” 
1) mu see that shoe?” 
‘ what a dear little thing it is, to be 
big enough for my doll. 
s saved me—made me think how cross 
to you and everybody els 
n you'll never be so again—will you?” 
hild, quickly, looking up a him in a 
¢ “i way. O! I’m so glad. Wont it be 
I 


r only answer was a shower of tears. 
After a long pause— 

Wee’enty Bit!” 

wal)” 


‘Will you go to bed now, and—and never 
to- 


seer 


you've 





nything about what 


“To be sure. J’m no tell-tale.” 
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you and make 
And 


«There, then; and God bl 
} 


me a good broth 


now, we'll 


both go to bed, 


* 


something odd 


“Don’t you thi ‘ 
about Ralph—a sor neaking look in his 
eves of late?’’ said M | to his wife one 
evening, as they sat alon children having 

’ 

gone to bed, and t l rl being out ona 
Visit, Mia ii hit nswered 

“TT noticed rT ual, | though 
I think he ha ng th wee! 


but 


{ it would « ‘ ! there is ho 
hope of that 

‘No replied sighing in his 
turn, ** And soi ve it 18 & judg 
ment upon mi treatment of the 
boy in the | lle had never ey 
pressed himselt efore; Mrs. Hoag 
wondered next. * Ral 
was not a bad \ he was as W 
disposed as ny | ever knew: but I 
made as ul ble ! \ | forbade him I 
house for a trifl eanor. 1 have 
never quit when I ordered 
him out 

‘“ Well,”’ said ‘ the tears coursed 
slowly down her « we will have to 





dout iy ca ul in l, who knows 
perhaps God ilph’s heart.” 

‘| cannot d replied the hu 
band, ** 7 nis t t mg he will be 


tormenting the 
n all likelihood 
But for once | r was agreeably dis 


appointed himself from 


house, lt is tl » came home 
Where he went, 1 new but a gre 
change came ¢ People began to re 
mark it, and e the } redictions ar 
surmises the \ , at the end of th 
weeks, Ralph esumed its old tor 
und bearinu I broached the s1 
father tim 11} t i his son, and 
quested him to « mm, assuring hi 
how earnestly he wou cond his efforts! 


rid himself of his « 


r 
i 


*i@ ly on the \ ghty alone to assist me 
in freeing myself from the evil. I have re 


solved firmly 1 touch the accursed 


poison so long retain my senses. | am i 
: 


my sober senses ! u can tell my mother 


80. You | 
everything that 1 , uld do. 


h everything 





ave vi 

Now it is 

God's own hand 
Imagine the father’s astonishment at thi 


unexpected reply. He pressed his son’s han 
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warmly, while a new hope swelled his heart. 
{t the end of a month, Ralph announced his 
intention to read law with an eminent jurist 
who resided in the city. He had been review- 
ing some of his studies, he said, and felt his 
cround—he had faith in himself now, and 
with the Almighty’s assistance he hoped to 
retrieve his lost character. If he could only 
do that, even, it would be sometlting to be 
thankful for. 

And from that hour he never tasted spiritous 
Years have rolled around since that 
Ralph 


Hoag’s name stands high on the seroll of fame. 


liquors. 


resolution was formed, and to-day 
His father and mother passed away, after be- 
and 
all 
and merci- 


did he re- 


when 


holding him occupying a judge's seat, 


hearing his name in connection with 
that was gentle, temperate, noble 


ful But to 


secret of 


his mother alone 


veal the his salvation—how, 


everything else failed, he was saved by the 
flood of recollections that were awakened by 


the sight of his first shoe. 


- ~<7cor 


Parting. 


I am sitting, idly sitting, where the twilight shades 
are flitting, 
And the memory of the Past draws around me 
like a spell, 
Breathes the last tones of the nearest, the fondest 
and the dearest, 
Still within my ear in a tremulous farewell. 


It is hard to think us parted—trusted—trusting— 
steel-true hearted, 
And that many links may crumble from the 
lengthening chain of time, 
Ere my lips may feel the pressing, or my hair the 
light caressing 
That have filled my soul with rapture, and a love 
almost sublime. 


Ah, our lives have twined together, like the vines 
in sunny weather, 
And we never thought to part until death should 
break the chain 
With which golden love had bound us, weaving 
like a halo round us, , 
Every thought and every feeling—grasping joys, 
ignoring pain. 
Yet thou’rt gone! Thy country calls thee. Fac- 
tion’s stormy cloud enthralls thee, 
And I never more may look into the blue depths 
of thine eyes— 
Never hear the loved voice stealing, with its rich, 
deep freight of feeling, 
On my ear with gentle murmurs as the evening 
glory dies. . 


Were / man, grim 


And 


TING. 
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Life seems ‘reft of every beauty—I have scarce a 
heart for duty, 
As I sit here thinking, thinking of thee, darling, 
far away, 
Tears are falling fast and faster—Ileaven grant no 


dire disaster 


May make the gloom eternal that is on my 
heart to-day. 
Yet, in all my pain and sorrow, could I call thee 


back to-morrow, 
Dear, my lips should never breathe the words to 
hasten thy return, 
Though I sit here sadly sobbing, with a heart so 
wildly throbbing. 
I eould 


bosom’s altar burn, 


never quench the sparks that on thy 


No, our hearts may wander darkling, still I see 


} 





the diamond sparkling 
Of the ur that yet shall dawn to bid us hope 
r peace once more, 
And my soul leaps, e’en in sadness, like an infant 
in ! gladness, 


To think how proud I'll 


bloody strife is o’er. 


greet thee when the 


I'll not think of death and slaughter, tinged with 
blood the crystal water— 

Of the purling streams that murmur through the 

lorests of our land, 

But of bann 


fires now are gleaming, 


ers proudly streaming, where the 
= . 

cam] 

Hlear the 


Freedom's fearless band. 


rolling shout of millions peal from 


See 


I thee, 


forchead wearing 


bold, brave and daring, on thy manly 


The shadow of a purpose strong as every pulse 


of life ; 


See thee strike the foe before thee, while the rolling 
clouds sweep o’er thee, 
On! ‘'mid clash of sword and sabre, in the hot- 


test of the strife. 


I would never have thee falter—better death or 
felon’s halter, 
Than to see our cause defeated, and a nation 


bowed in shame ; 

Death 
coward thought should shame me, 

Or the stigma of inaction rest upon my man- 


should claim me, ere a 


hood’s fame. 


Love, God have thee in His keeping ever, waking 


or in sleeping, 
Every hour [ breathe a prayer for my country’s 
cause and thee, 
I feel His love will fold thee, till 
again behold thee. 
In the flush of manly beauty, and the pride of 


my eyes 


victory! 
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Tibbie’s Fecture. 
BY MRS.H, M. LADD WARNER. 

‘‘ Burnt bread again!” exclaimed Mr. Haynes, 
pushing away the slice he had taken, with a 
of impatience. ‘I really do wish, 
Mary, that you would pay a little more atten- 
tion to your culinary duties. Everything is 
either overdone or underdone. If anything 
in the world annoys me, it is dinners got up 
in this manner.” 

Mrs. Haynes’s pale face flushed up a little; 
perhaps the heightened color was occasioned 
by the rebuke—perhaps by an emotion of 
shame, on hearing her husband utter a false- 
hood; for Mr. Haynes’s assertion was tho- 
roughly false. A poorly cooked meal wasathing 
of very rare occurrence in his wife's well 
regulated household. 

Libbie fidgeted in her chair a moment, and 
then spoke out quite bluntly 

‘It was you that burned the bread, father, 
you know mother never burns her bread! 

I burned the bread, child! How could I 
burn the bread ?” 

‘By neglecting to fasten the carriage-house 
door. Little Jamie climbed into the carriage— 
fell out, and cut his head badly on the wheel. 
While we were dressing the wound, the bread 
was burned.” 

‘‘For mercy sake, Mary! 


ejaculated Mr. 
Haynes, ‘‘ why do you persist in allowing that 
child to play in the back yard?” 

‘‘Why, father!” said Libbic, ‘‘you told 
mother only yesterday to allow him to play in 
the back yard every forenoon.” Mr. Haynes 
pretended not to have heard his daughter's last 





inquired where Jamie was. 


He had cried himself to 


assertion, but 
He was in his crib. 
sleep 

That evening Mr. Haynes came home in 
unusual spirits. 

‘Libbie,” said he, as soon as he entered 


the supper-room, ‘what do you 
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“Ww hy, Libbie!”’ ejac ulated Mr. Haynes, In 
way. ss] thought 


a surprised, interrogatin 
you liked him.” 

‘‘Well, then, I do,” she replied, speaking 
out honestly, though a flush of maiden sham 
‘‘But 1 have decided 


suffused her cheek. 

never to marry.” 
‘Decided never to marry 

**What has occasioned such a reso- 


repeated her 
father. 
lution ?” 

‘*A fear lest my husband should make n 


as miserable as you do my dear, patient mo- 
ther,” she answered, speaking very hurriedly, 
lest her courage might give way. 
‘*T make your mother miserable ?’ 
Mr. Haynes, looking like just what he felt 


himself to be, a much 


’ exclaimed 


injured man. 
‘‘Yes, you make mother very miserable. 
Only think how unjustly you spoke to her at 
ow she always 


dinner to-day; and you ki 
makes excellent bread. Then you declared 
that everything was either overdone or under- 
done, and she had been to so much trouble to 
prepare your favorite dish You never com- 
mend any effort she makes to please you, 
although she is constantly consulting your 
tastes and caprices. Hers is a life of perpetua 
sacrifice—yours of continual exaction.” Mr. 
Haynes walked hurriedly about the room 
Libbie went up to him, laid her hand on his 
arm and continued very meekly —* Dear fa- 
ther, I know this rebuke is very rude and 
unbecoming from the lips of a child; but you 
demanded my reasons, and this has troubled 


me so long. Will you forgive me, father?” 
‘Yes, yes, child; but go away now. lam 
sure I never thought of this. Why has your 


§¢mother never spoken of it, if she finds me 


arbitrary and exacting ?” 
‘* Because she fears you, father.” 


‘‘Fears me, Libbie? as though I chastised 


5 her.” 


suppose ¢ 


brought Henry Fuller to my office this after- . 


noon 
‘How can I tell,” Libbie replied, with 
glowing cheek. ‘Legal business, no doubt,” 
‘Now, Libbie, you do not speak frankly,” 
said her father, laughing. ‘‘He came to ask 
on to address Miss Libbie Haynes as 


permissi 
He is respectably connected 


his future wife. 
—has a good income—is very moral—and—lI 
told him he had my hearty approval; has he 
yours, my daughter?” 

‘‘No, father,” Libbie replied in rather a 


hesitating voice. 


‘¢You do, father.” 
‘“Libbie! you will certainly make me 
angry.” 

‘‘But, father, you do chastise her, daily. 
Sometimes with the eye; sometimes with 
words ; besides, accidents oecasioned by your 
own neglect, you invariably lay at her door. 
How it grieves me to see my strong father 
burden my weak mother with all his own 


omissions of duty. Yes, I am positive I will 


Snever marry until I am satisfied that my hus- 


band will commend as well as condemn,”’ Mr. 


> Haynes did not come down to tea that evening. 


¢ the library 





He had a miserable headache, and stayed in 
Libbie understood the headache; 
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and she had some misgivings about the course 
she had pursued, and worried herself not a 
little about what she termed her unfilial lec- 
ture. 

The next morning at breakfast there was 
nothing in Mr. Haynes’s manner indicating a 
memory of the conversation of the foregoing 
evening; only when he did not take his third 
cup of coffee, and his wife timidly asked if 
he found it unpalatable, he replied, quite 
earnestly —‘* QO! no, it is very good,” and really 
added, ** You know you make excellent coffee, 
Mary.” She did know it, certainly, for her 
taste was quite as delicate as her husband's; 
but she could not repress a slight manifesta- 
tion of surprise, blended with gratitude, on 
hearing the first commendation since the 
honey-moon. 

In the evening, when Henry Fuller called, 
Mr. Haynes and Libbie were sole occupants of 
the parlor. 

“Henry,” said the former, as soon as salu- 
tations were exchanged, ‘‘ what do you sup- 
” Without wait- 


ing for a reply he continued—* She declares 


ose Libbie has been saying ? 
I ying 


she will never marry until she is positive that 
her husband will commend her success in any 
undertaking, as well as to condemn any failure 
she may unfortunately meet with.” 

“She is quite right,” said Henry, very 
gravely. ‘*My mother has just been speak- 
ing to me on the same subject. She assures 
me it is habitual with married men to allow 
others to praise their wives, while they reserve 
to themselves the prerogative of rebuking and 
condemning them for every peccadillo which 
comes under their Argus eye. I, too, have 
noticed these things in my brief experience; 
but if Libbie should give her happiness into 
my keeping, I trust I shall not play the exact- 
ing and arbitrary master, but the friend and 


adviser. Counselling, if need be; listening to 


admonitions from her if circumstances render 


it necessary.” 
Libbie has finally decided to trust Henry. 


They have been two years married, and never? 


yet has he complained, if ill-luck occasionally 
attends her efforts in the kitchen. Mr. Haynes 
is decidedly an improved man, and confidently 
assures his wife, that Libbie’s lecture opened 


his eyes, if it did inflict a poignant wound ats 
2 for my daughter,” he said, ‘and let her re- 


the time. 
— tO OGe | — 
Dissimulation in youth is the forerunner of 
perfidy in old age; its first appearance is the 


fatal omea of growing depravity and future 


shame, “4 


PATCHW 


»sent from my father ; 


ORK QUILT. 


MMy Patchwork @uilt. 


BY MARY HALL. 


Many a curious device, and many a beautifal 
picture is to be traced in the well selected 
and well arranged colors in piec 
Some their in imitating 


spend ingenuity 


fl 2) ' ink . inflower. or 
lowers—a pink, @& rose, &@ sSunliower, or @ 


myrtle wreath—some prefer a cluster of bright 
and form a flower-pot, wreath of 
and the 


, and piece beautiful bright patches, 


colors, or a 


ome try to imitate 


various vines; 
stars abov 


and set them in white or blue, in imitation of 


the upper sphere. Some, to make a more 


valued ke« psake, gete ivch dear friend to piece 


This 
the 


a& square on which to write her name. 


forms a beautiful album. In looking over 


quilt, the eye is struck with the names 
1 J 


many friends who are very near and dear, « 
who may be numbered among the angelic band. 


But not of such is my cherished patchwork 


} 


sus colors, from that of the 
The 
It contains silk, worsted, 


The form of 


the patch is nothing singular or of uncommon 


quilt. It is of var 


brightest rose to the most sombre gray. 


texture also varies. 
lawn, calico and white muslin. 
beauty. ‘* Why then,” you ask, ‘is the quilt 
so cherished?” Because it is formed of pieces 
of £ 


ones. 


urments worn by dear departed 


In k 


happy throng around me, to whom my heart 


many 


»oking over its surface, I see a 


clung with fervent love, and whose memories 


erased. 


will never be There I see the parents 


> of my childhood, whose love was no idle theme. 


This brown worsted which my mother wore, 
is full of power to remind me of her. How, 
even now, I see her placid smile, and hear her 
gentle voice, though she has long since passed ; 
many kind 
love—her 
what child 


away. How I remember still her 


admonitions and tender words of 
gentle reproof when I did wrong, 
does never err?) and looks of pleasant appro- 
bation when I did right. 

That fawn-colored silk was a birthday pre- 
that father ever kind 
and good, who was always striving to make 
his children glad, and yet never for the out- 
clothing. 
My 


ward garb neglected the inward 


How often have I heard him say—* chil- 
dren are given me to train for Heaven.” 


‘Let this dress be as a memento of my love 


member that it is with pleasure I hail the day 


>that gave her birth; and while its silken folds 


encircle her body, let her consider that her 
father’s spirit is ever around her, en leavoring 


to shield her from harm,” 
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lawn was selected by my ever 
ind. He too is from me, though 
death 


is centred on him, [ have but to 


dear isl 


and while my 


mot called by 
fondes ve 


trust in Hin 


aw ay 9 


love, to bring 


who united us in 


him t eagain. He has gone to serve his 
count | if he falls, he falls in a righteous 
caust he felt it to be his duty to give 


his strength, and if need be his life, for his 
a pink chintz worn by my infant 
bi I That 


kind, affectionate and loving in 


brother was such a swe 


c i icar, 

child and such he was when manhood 
claimed him. But alas! how changed! No 
eri ( r stained his noble brow, but he is 


lost to | self and his friends. Reason gav« 


up her sway, and though still in accordanes 
with his nature, he is yet kind and tende1 
hea 1, he has no companionship with man, 

prefers to be alone, to commune 


but r ithe r 


with his own disconnected thoughis and im- 


too are relics of a departed sister 
cut down by stern disease, just as her 
id was opening into beautiful bloom, 
and she was taken from the world before she 
knew the snares that are set for all our feet. 
Each brother and each sister holds a place in 
my album quilt, and dearly loved uncles, and 
aunts 


and cousins, and playmates with whom 
I started on life’s varied journey. They are 
gone, and I am left to sojourn without their 
companionship. 

This piece of white muslin is well suited to 
ind a lovely babe who wore it, for his 


infant spirit was pure and untarnished, and 


he is now a shining star on the celestial crown 
of glory That babe was a precious thing of 
éartl ne of the lambs of God. He gave him 
loveliness, and called him home, before he 


ky ew the 
review my patchwork quilt, I feel that 
Iam left 


word. 


almost alone on earth, though sur- 


rounded by the spirits of the loved ones. 
Tl [ love the reminiscence of the past, it 
brit 1d reflections. I am naturally grave, 


better to reflect on these sad memories 
tl t to banish them from me. 


When I remember all 
ie friends so link’d together, 
I've seen around me fall, 
Like leaves in wintry weather, 
I feel like 
Who treads alo 
Some banqnet hall deserted, 
Whose lhghts are fled 
Whos l 


And all but he ad rted!” 
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Te f, 
Hace to Hace, 
CHAT! KR 
What can be amiss at the Curate’s house 
this afternoon? It is Christmas Eve, yet the 
children are huddling round the parlor fire, 
too miserable to speak a word to each other, 
The Curate is out, for one thing If he were 


at home, be sure you would soon hear the 


laughter of the whole six ing through the 


half-empty rooms this Christmas Eve. But 
now he is out. Tl him set off after 
dinner, with Thomas Gu the clerk, who 
bore a great bag containin 1 lot of warm 
things for the poorer paris! vers that their 
ither had collected fi the richer ones, 
The boys would have t have gone too, 
but when they were about to start, Freddy 
found the sole of his t peel right off, and 
their sister prote some time to 
come, the lads w | ut one pair be- 
tween them, Geor better stay at home 
and let the boots, wh e already growing 
thin, be kept for imy ecasions. And 


so all the six had sat moy by themselves in 


natural 


the parlor since dinnet e, their 


love of fun apparently quit ne out of them, 


looking through the window at the falling 
} 


snow in the churchyard, poking their fingers 


through the high wire fender, and peeping at 
The house 


the sugar-basin in the cupboard. 


seemed very dreary that atternoon, and Miss 





Margaret, the Curate’s eldest daughter, de- 


cidedly cross. She had been out since her 


father’s departure, refusing to take any one 


with her, and had come back with a great 


brown paper parcel, which she would tell 


them nothing about, and had enjoined them 
not to speak of to their fa 


leave. As they had 


er until she gave 
them me hope of its 
turning out to be a ¢ though, if so, it must 
be of decidedly limp constitution) they did 
\f ) te 


chair and took the youngest 


not worry her. tea ready, she 


sat in the rocking 
child on her kr ind began to tell them all 
Cinderella; but 


a most exciting story about 


instead of making the Prince’s ambassador 


savy—‘*' Does the slipper fit she made him 


say—‘*Do the clothes fit and when the 


children laughed at the mistake, she smiled 


sadly, and saying she must finish another 


time, took a candle and left the room, the 


children looking after her with a dim sense of 
something wrong. 
The clock was striking as Margaret Latti- 


mer crossed the bare hall. She stood for a 
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moment at the foot of the stairs, counting 
it. 


** Five,’ 


she said to herself, sitting down on 
the bottom stair. ‘‘ He’s sure to be in directly. 
Ten 
There’s hardly time, but I must have one more 
look.”’ Taking her 
carpetless stairs, stopped at a door on the first 


minutes more, and it will be all over. 


candle, she ran up the 


landing, and went in. It was the Curate’s 
bed-room. On a chair beside the hard, narrow 
bed, lay a clean shirt. Miss Margaret set her 


candle down on the drawers, and, taking up 


the shirt, revealed underneath a suit of shining 
black clothes, which had evidently not come 
the suffi 
ciently worn to take the set wearer's 
What could it be that litth 
she held them up and 
thick 


been just 
of the 
made the 


direct from tailor, but 


form. 


hands tremble so as 


examined them all over, feeling the 


substance and the soft, satiny surface, and 


then replaced them in due order—coat, waist- 


coat, and trousers? These, then, were the 
Prince’s 


laid 
looking at 


clothes as to the fit of which the 


ambassador had been inquiring. She 
them down’on the chair, and sat 
them with burning, red checks, and the tears 
There 


in that fair, sad picture—that still and statue- 


coming into her eyes. was something 


like distress—which seemed not in harmony 


with the bareness and poverty of the pla 

and yet that seemed to supply all its de- 
ficiencies. She sat on the edge of the bed in 
looking 80 @X juisitely 
that 


Curate’s 


her brown linsey dress, 
fresh, such a perfect little lady, 
would find it hard to 


daughter did all the work of that old house; 


you 


believe the 


and yet, perhaps, if L tell you that the Rev. John 
Lattimer’s entire income was just a hundred 
pounds, with rent and taxes to pay out of the 
hundred, that he found 
seven children quite enough to keep, 


you wil perceive 
without 
aservant, Miss Margaret's face was fair and 
her eyes blue, so intense and clear in their 
blueness that, when any anger or agitation 
sent a heat towards them, you could see the 
over them—a change 


faint cloudiness come 


from azure to violet. Her hair was light, not 
golden, except when you could see the sunshine 
through it, but it made a very lovely frame to 
that round, clear-cut girlish face. The cloudi- 
ness I have mentioned was over the eyes now 
as they looked down upon the black clothes on 
the bed. 

“What will he say? what will he say?” 
she murmured, once more taking up the coat. 

At that instant a loud summons on the rusty 
knocker of the door made Miss Margaret start 
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to her feet, hastily arrange the clothes on the 
chair as they were before, and taking her 
candle, fly down the stairs, her heart’s beat 
keeping time with her steps. 

“Such a night, children! such a night! 
There, mind you don’t get drowned!” 

The Curate was shaking his coat in the hall, 
sprinkling with snow-flakes all the little crea- 
tures who had rushed in a body to the door at 
his knock. 
little 


‘“‘So gad you've came, pa,” said 


Jeannie, “it’s been such a miserble day.”’ 
a \ rn 


taking her up in his arms. 


iserable day !”’ exclaimed the Curate, 


‘* What, Christmas 


but it’s such a cold Kissmas, pa,” 
» child, shivering down upon his shoul- 


‘and we have such a ’ittle, tiny fire! 
Mr. Lattimer walked into the parlor, and, 
after setting Jeannie in his arm-chair close by 


he stood on the rug, rep ating to 


poor children! it’s a bright 


them. All the prickly holly 


ight berries upon it—the cold, 


if the cake, but none of the 


a moment the Curate stood before his 


looking down at it so fixedly that you 


almost fancy the poor little fire was 
1g really embarrassed by his gaze and 
ashamed of its littleness, for it winked, and 
blinked, and tottered in its foundations, and at 


last collecting all its force, blazed out in one 
bright singing flame that lit the room and mad 
little Jeannie smile and stretch her tiny hands 
towards it. For one moment, I say, the Curate 


large, 


sharp-featured, pale face a dreariness and 
an inexpressible dull pain, as though something 
sehold the fruits of eight- 


But 


whispered to him, * 


and-twenty years of toil!” one moment, 
however, only one, did that look of pain cross 
’ 


the clear honesty and peace of the Curate’s 


face. The next a smile came upon it—a smile 
that was like a sudden flash of youth in its 
brightness and streneth. 

“Little ones,” he said, tenderly taking 
Jeannie on his knee, and drawing two more 
thin forms within his arm—* little ones! do 
you think it strange that papa should work so 
hard, and yet that we should have so little 
Shall I tell you how it is? Well, 


work 


money ? 


then, listen. Some men there are who 
not nearly so hard and yet have many more 
comforts than we, because they may take all 


the profits of their work and spread them in 
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comforts round their homes; but, my chil- 


dren, I musn’t do this; I work for a Master, 
for the good God, and to His profit alone, I 
take what is given me to live upon and to 
keep you with, but I cannot work for more. 
sy he work of my hands and brain is His. 
Will y remember this, my darlings ?” 

There was only a silence in answer, and a 
ge pressing nearer to him, and the touch 
( iny soft, small trustful hands on his arms 


and knees 
Why did Miss Margaret keep aloof all this 


Did she not feel the truth of what he 


said There was a cloud on her fair face, as 
» did not quite. 
‘Iiere are your slippers, papa.” 
Thanks. Why, Margaret, what’s the mat- 
te lave you got the headache? 
No, papa—yes, a little; but, papa, will 
y come in the kitchen? I have some news 
for you 
Mr. Lattimer rose and followed her. 


Really this is a most comfortable kitchen, 


’ said the Curate, shivering, as he 


sat on the edge of the table—‘‘a fact one is 

apt to forget after cooking-time, when you 
" let the fire out. Well, what news, 
t ’ Has Vaughan been here?” 

Miss Margaret answered with de- 
cis ‘‘something much more important than 
th 

‘I don’t know, my child,” said Mr. Latti- 
mer, laughing, and shaking his head. “I 
expect one of his comings some day will be of 
‘ lerable importance to me.” 

Never mind that now, papa,’’ Miss Mar- 


ret answered quickly. 
‘Well, 


9 


well—the news ? 


I hope it isn’t s 
bad or 
I sh 

‘Papa, I met Mr. Amoore and the Doctor 


o good as to try my nerves; for, if so, 


uld like a cup of tea first.” 


when I was out this afternoon, and they told 
me—guess what ?”’ 

‘That the new Rector has come and brought 
his own Curate, and is going to turn-us out.”’ 
No, but that they have both 
Blount to for the 
and that, though Sir George 


‘O, papa! 
been to Sir George ask 
for you; 
was a little put out about their interference, 
they have got you an invitation to the hall this 
evening.’ 
‘Yes, most likely to tell me what he did not 
tell them, that he thinks such a 


proceeding utterly unwarrantable, and to ask 


choose to 


whether I sanctioned or encouraged it.” 
‘QO, papa, he could not be so cruel as that.” 


ll, we'll hope for the best; but he 
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musn’t try me too far by his unworthy sus- 


picions or his extreme views of the rights 


of property in such m else I shall tel] 


ilters 


} 


him my mind very plainly 


‘* But, come, papa, you have scarcely time 
get ther 
not to be a minute | 


to dress and by six, and you were 
iter 


It was very strange, but Miss Margaret n 


sooner said the word * dre ‘than the color 
rushed up to her face 

‘* My dear, five minutes is time enough f 
any man to put a clean shirt on,” said th 


Curate, ‘‘and that, you know, is the only 


change in dress 1 can make, whether for 
Church or State occasions Come, I must 
have a cup of tea first 

*And so hi would really go in those 
clothes,’ thought Miss Margaret, as she fol 


lowed him into ‘why, he didn’t 


seem to have a of what they were like 


after so much hard wea and while making 


the tea she pictured m to herself entering 
Sir George's drawing-room, Miss Effie’s and 
all the young ladies’ eyes turning on him, the 


proposed new Rector ‘ 
Lattimer, as 


No; certainly the Rev. John 
he stood on h ( n hearth, talking to his 
children and makin em break out every 


now and then into peals of laughter by some 


good, round, hearty (hr mas j ke, certainly 


he did not seem weighed wh in spirit by any 
sense of the meann of hi garb, Perhaps the 
work he had done in it, the hearts he had 


cemforted, the minds he had enlightened, the 
death-beds he had prayed over in it, had in 
a kind of 


eyes, He 
? 


vested the fadi: ents with 


sanctifying halo even in his own 


did not contract } hest because he was sen- 
sible of a darn f 


of his shi but 


} 


ng rather forwardly 
in front held himself erect, 
, and all unconsciously 


darn do its worst for 


flung back his 
let the miserable 


him in the world’s eye and so, instead of its 


making him look ridi 
l al 


ilous, he made the darn 
look ridiculous an surdly out of place. He 


wore his poverty in heart, as he wore the 


seedy coat on his back, with unflinching 
erectness, never ving the least way to its 
presence, never letting it eat into it; but 


keeping it separate and distinct, asa garment 
to be one day thrown off as he threw off his 
Fate 
had given to his boys a strength and breadth 


coat at night. So with his children. 
of limb, a natural erectness of bearing, and to 
his girls a grace, a vividness of bloom, which, 
while it made the shabbiness of their garb 


more conspicuous, yet held it off from them 
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and kept it from appearing as part of their 
characters. It is wonderful how much poverty 
can be borne without sacrifice of health and 
happiness, if only the mind sink not, but keeps 
itself healthy, pure, and vigorous. For this 
reason, 80 far was the Curate’s home from 
having an air of stinginess or dullness, that 
many a young and needy Curate would come 
from miles round to bask for an howr or so in 
the sunshine and plenty which all these happy 
young faces and rich voices at ordinary times 
I do not say but that 


gave an impression of. 
perhaps one face and one voice proved a greater 
attraction than any of the rest; but I do say, 
that though there was often a good deal of 
moping and sighing in the Curate’s parlor, 
ficre was not one of those young Curates but 
would just as soon have gone to the hall and de- 
manded the hand of the rich and beautiful Miss 
Effie as he would have asked John Lattimer 
for his ** penniless daughter,” his *‘light-haired, 
sunny Margaret,"’ his ‘ pearl beyond price :” 
for so the fond father would at different times 
and moods call her. Besides, though there 
liad been no positive engagement, yet it was 
well known that Harry Vaughan, the young 
Curate of Lescombe, and a poor and distant 
relation of Sir George Blount, with whom he 
was then exerting all his influence to obtain 
the Rectory for Mr, Lattimer;—it was well’ 
known, I repeat, that Harry Vaughan had a 
pretty firm footing at the Curate’s house; and 
what man in all the parish of Littlington 
would have dared to enter into rivalry with 
him? Yes, it was looked upon as a sure thing 
that, what with his having the ear of Sir 
George, and what with the influence of Dr. 
Ellet and old Mr. the Rev. John 
Lattimer would get the living; that Vaughan 
would be his curate, marry Miss Margaret, 
and keep on the old house; and everybody 
agreed it was a most desirable state of things. 

“Come, papa, it’s really getting very late,”’ 
said Miss Margaret, after she had poured him 
out a third cup of tea. 

‘* My dear, I must not go hungry, or I shall 
be making an unseemly attack on the refresh- 
ments at Sir George's, and the young ladies, 


Amot re, 


will be saying, ‘ Harry Vaughan has sent a> 


wolf after the rectory.’ But come, a candle. 
Ta! ta! children; papa must go and make, 
himself beautiful. By-the-by, Margaret, have ‘ 
1a clean necktie ?” 

“Yes; but I think, papa, the one you have’ 
on is the best. Here is the other. What do 
you think ?” 

“Well,” said the Curate, shaking it out and 


TO 


¢the foundations he had 


2 chair 
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looking at the darns, “ perhaps you are right, 
Margaret. Perhaps itis a little too elaborately 
embroidered for a simple evening call.”’ Then, 
remembering how closely she had sat over it 
all the morning nearly, he added, with that 
tenderness that gave to his rugged features 
and big form an almost courtly grace, ‘But, 
put it by, lassie, put it by carefully; I don't 
wear my Margaret's work where it will be 
scoffed at, not 1; I keep it and wear it as the 
knights of old wore their ladies’ favors in the 
battle field; there, put it by for church to- 
morrow.” And, taking the candle from her, 
the Curate went up stairs. 

No sooner had he left the Miss 
Margaret flung the neck-cloth on the side- 
board, went out, and, shutting the parlor 
door after her, middle of the 
dark hall, listening intently. Now, the Curate 


always had a firm, reliant, somewhat heavy 


room than 


stood in the 


tread, as though spiritually he were sure of 
laid for but 
to-night, as he the after 
having just looked his poverty in the face 
through that neckecloth, Miss 
Margaret thought his step was absolutely a 
proud one; and the nearer it approached to 


himself ; 
mounted stairs, 


well-darned 


his own room the more violently throbbed that 
little, listening heart under the brown linsey 
Inch by inch she crept to the foot of the stairs 
She heard his hand on the door-latch; all the 
doors of the house had latches; she saw the 
light pass suddenly off the staircase wall, and 
heard his door close again; then, glad for 
once in her life of the thinness of her shoes, 
flew up noiselessly, not pausing till she stood 
close outside his door, The Curate had taken 
up with him a sheet of notes for his sermon, 
not the Christmas Day sermon, which was 
already written, but one for the Sunday fol- 
fowing ; and, while going on with his dress- 
ing, he kept adding more notes, repeating 
them first in his stentorian voice, the lowest, 
deepest tone of which was clear and rounded 


enough for Miss Margaret to hear every word 


distinctly. 

“St Paul says—Umph; see 1 Corinthians, 
2d chapter.” 

Then there was a walk across the room, and 
she heard the chair, on which all her thoughts 
were bent, dragged forward from its place. 

“Now,” she murmured, closing her eyes 


cand pressing both hands to her side. “ Now!” 


But no; the discovery she dreaded was not 
yet made. The Curate had evidently left the 
to go and make another for 
presently she heard his voice again— 


note, 
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\s shown by the sparrows, St. Luke xii. ; “Well, Margaret 

and further illustrated in the same chapter, “‘Well, papa, seeing how everything almost 
from ‘Therefore I say unto you, Take no > seemed to depend upon Sir George liking you 
thought for your life, what ye shall eat; neither‘ when you go, I was determined to get you 
for the body, what ye shall put on,’ down to: some clothes somehow. There was only on 
‘How much more will He clothe you, O ye of way.” 
little faith ?’” ‘‘And what was that? You would not go 

What relation could these notes bear to Miss> in debt, 1 think ? 
Margaret that her pretty mouth should quiver **O, no, Papa.”’ 
so at the corners as she listened? But hark! ** How then?” 
there s the chair dragged hold of again. “The society, papa, that you were telling 
Perhaps he was only going to move it out of¢ me about for aiding poor clergymen in great 
his way. No; a dead silence! He sees; he? difficulty. I found it very hard, but I wrote 


evidently sees! Presently there is a low ex- 


Cilia i i 
What the deuce—Umph? What does it 
mean Bless my soul! why!” 
Then came a heavy stride across the room, 
a 1 opening ‘of the door, and a tremen- 
dous it of — 
‘ Margaret!” that nearly knocked the quiver- 
ing little listener down. 
Papa, papa!” 
Mr. Lattimer retreated a few paces back 
into his bed-room. He was almost as much 


startled by the sudden apparition of his 
daughter as she had been by his call. 


\ piteous picture was Miss Margaret just 5 


then There she stood, her two little hands 
clasped on her side, her blue eyes big with 
tears, her round rose of a face all paled with 
fright, and her light hair lifted off her shoul- 
ders by the sudden blast that rushed at her 
from the Curate’s cold, draughty room. Yes, 
the sight of her seemed even a greater surprise 
for him than that which he had just had; but 
still he could not help connecting the two 
things together; so, laying his hand on her 
8 lder, he drew her gently in. 

‘Why, Margaret, what is this? Sit down. 
Quict yourself. There! Now tell me, my 


‘ where have these clothes come from?” 


s oked up as she sat on the foot of the 
bed, holding the brass knob of the bedstead 
tightly—looked up, and saw him standing 
there pointing down at the clothes. 

O, papa, don’t be angry. I’m afraid after 
all it’s very wrong what I've done; but what 
will become of us if you don’t get the rec- 
tory 


‘What have these clothes to do with my 
getting the rectory, Margaret ?” 

“Ps 
George he will not like it; he will think—that 
j i mean, Harry says he is so anxious that 


a, if you go in your old ones to Sir 





the new Rector should be quite a gentleman, 
and all that; not like Mr. Scott, you know.” 


and told them all about it; and though I said 
you didn’t know, and that if they wouldn't 
believe me I couldn’t do anything more, they 
have believed me, and sent me what I asked 
for.” 

‘* And now, Margaret 

Why, now, Miss Margaret had no more t 
say. She looked at him through her tears 
and wondered how she could have done it 
how she could have doubted his looking 
gentlemanly, let him go in what garb h 
might—he who stood there in his shirt-sleeves, 
proud, offended, almost grand in the humilia 
tion she had brought upon him. 

‘‘And, Margaret,’ said the Curate, presently, 
‘‘suppose they had not sent them; suppose | 
had gone in these, disgraced myself, and lost 
the rectory ; what then ! 

Miss Margaret rose up and smiled; then, 
tremblingly and tearful, but still feeling s 
little strength, a little justification for her be- 
haviour, she began. 

‘“Papa,”’ 
‘papa, you would not have disgraced your- 
self; you would only have lost the rectory; 
and we should only be just as we have been 
all along. I should have spoken to Harry, 
and he would never have come here any more. 


That is how it would have been—how it shall 


sweetly and firmly, 


she said, 


be now if you like, if you cannot wear these 
things—only do forgive me, papa! It was s 
hard to do it! 

Mr. Lattimer looked at the clothes and 
looked at his daughter. Now, I should re 
mark that Miss Margaret, for all her sweet 
ness, ruled over the Curate’s house with 8 
certain piquant tyranny. A fortunate thing, 
toe, it was for her, poor motherless soul, that 
with those wild boys she had it in her; ands 
natural thing, too, being so very pretty ani 
so very clever, and so very sure that things 4! 
the Curate’s must all go to ruin without ber 
I tell you this that you may the better under 


derstand Mr. Lattimer’s feelings as he stood 
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by the bedside looking first at the clothes and? Margaret was not pained this tine, because 
then at his daughter; offering, with a face so his words were followed by a chorus of small 
piteously meek, and sorry, and earnest, to laughter, and by a roar and stamp of the foot 
give up for him and her little brothers and in sympathetic merriment from the Curate 
sisters the love-dream of her life—the one himself. 

hope she had of release from poverty and toil, ‘Why, he looks grand—grand,”’ she said, 
Harry Vaughan, whose love, it was whis-<clapping her hands, ‘‘and the clothes, I feel 
pered, one of Sir George Blount’s daughters > positive, never looked half as well before. But 
had tried in vain to win. Should they let her“ she stopped with the exclamation, ‘* Whoever 
io it, the Curate thought for himself and for ¢can that be?” 


his little ones? Should they keep their sweet It was a loud, hurried knock at the door. 
rose all to themselves, and make that black-¢ Margaret ran to open it. 
eyed Vaughan go about his business? Or ‘Dr. Ellet !’’ she exclaimed. 


should he put the clothes on, go and bear The little old Doctor poked himself in, open 
humiliation for her as she had borne it for >umbrella and all, panting and blowing. 


him, get the rectory, perhaps, and be rid of ‘‘Where’s your father?” he asked. 

ver? It was a sore struggle. He looked at ‘In there, Doctor. Have you come for 
the clothes, took them up, and said, with av him? Is Sir George angry about his being so 
grimace, 2 late?” 

“Was he an honest man who wore them, ‘* Has Amoore been?” 


Margaret, I wonder ?”’ ‘“*No, Doctor.” 

“You'll soon see, papa; they wont fit you) The Doctor gave a satisfied ‘“‘Umph!’ He 
unless it was.”’ ' 

“Then I'll put them on.” news than bad, but he liked to be the first 

“0, papa, papa!” . She flew and clasped < bearer of either. 
him round the neck, sobbing against his> Lattimer,” he cried out, panting, across 
shoulder as though her very heart would break. ‘ the hall. 

“Yes, I'll put them on, and if my flesh? ‘Here, Doctor! What news, what news? 
creeps I'll say the flesh is proud, and not theSWhat! Have we gained the day without my 
clothes vile. Iam proud, Margaret; it is the? going at all? That would please me!” 
one thing that hinders me about my business. 14 “‘Gained the day!” grunted the Doctor, 
hink many of my cloth are. If so, God for-< sinking on a chair by the door, and panting 
ive us; for it can only be through the mag- between every word. ‘Gained the day. Ugh! 
itude and grandeur of the message we con-<I go up to the hall—Amoore and I. You're 
ey, not through the quality of the messengers. ) sure, Miss Margaret, that Amoore hasn't been 
here, look up, my pet; I'll put them on like ‘here ?”’ 

man, I mean like a charity boy. Come,2 «0, no,” said the Curate, ‘‘ your news is as 
largaret, don’t frown; there’s been many as fresh as this very moment.” 
fecent charity boy before me.” “TI go up to the hall, I find them in the 
“QO, don’t, papa!” S drawing-room—Sir George, the young ladies, 
“Well, I wont. There, run along down? Stevens, and some others whom I got there to 
tairs and prepare the children for my mag- omeet and to support you. I sit down. I listen 
ificence; and if a genteel appearance, or thy<to the talk a few minutes. I make a dis- 
ravery, my own darling, will win it, never covery, Lattimer.” 
ar, O, I'll get the rectory !” ‘Quiet yourself, my dear sir,” said the 
Miss Margaret ran down, kissed the chil-2Curate, smiling. 
ren all round, and, while moving away theS «Quiet myself, sir!” shrieked the Dector, 
athings, behaved altogether in so fascina-- getting up and taking the Curate by the but- 
nga manner as to perfectly bewilder them, Ston-hole, still panting. ‘I make a discovery, 
ll at last it got whispered round (for scandal sir; se does Amoore. We both set off at once, 
il circulate, even amongst children) thatSonly Amoore goes round by the mill, which— 
t. Vaughan must be coming. Sugh! you know—he will have it is the nearest 
In less than ten minutes Mr. Lattimer came >way. I come up the churchyard, and, con- 
wn. Ssequently, get here first. He'll be here 
“Now, little ones,” he cried, holding out directly, and I'll face him with the fact. He 
s arms, “what do you think of papa as aScan’t deny it.” 
barity boy ?”’ 2 ‘“My dear Doctor, this discovery?” said 
You, Xx1.—13 


would, no doubt, rather be the bearer of good 
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As shown by the sparrows, St. Luke xii. ; “Well, Margaret 
i and fu r illustrated in the same chapter, ‘*Well, papa, seeing how everything almost b 
from ‘Therefore I say unto you, Take no) seemed to depend upon Sir George liking you - 
thought for your life, what ye shall eat; neither. when you go, I was determined to get you p 
| for the body, what ye shall put on,’ down to< some clothes somehow There was only on e 
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little fa je ‘*And what was that You would not go 
\\ f ation could these notes bearto Miss>in debt, l think 
Ma t that her pretty mouth should quiver **Q, no, Papa, Y 
orners as she listened? But hark! ** How then? = 
tha the chair dragged hold of again. “The society, papa, that you were telling y- 
P ps he was only going to move it out of< me about for aiding | clergymen in gi ; 
} way No; a dead silence! He sees; he) difficulty. I found very hard, but | wrot = 
evid sees! Presently there is a low ex and told them all about it; and though I said ai 
‘ you didn’t know, and that if they wouldn't ee 
\\ the deuee—Umph? What does it believe me I couldn't do anything more, they _ 
é Bless my soul! why!” have believed me, and sent me what I asked rs 
ume a heavy stride across the room, >for.” her 
n en opening of the door, and a tremen- * And now, Margaret . 
¥ d it of Why, now, Miss Margaret had no more to . . 
: Vi iret!” that nearly knocked the quiver-§ say. She looked at him through her tears Mar 
' ing lit listener down. and wondered how she could have done it H 
Papa, papa!” how she could hay doubted his looking a 
} Mr. Lattimer retreated a few paces back? gentlemanly, let him go in what garb h a 
int s bed-room. He was almost as much > might—he who stood there in his shirt-sleeves, 
startled by the sudden apparition of his‘ proud, offended, almost grand in the humilia pi 
}) dau ras she had been by his call. tion she had brought upon him. _ 
! e sus picture was Miss Margaret just ‘‘And, Margaret,’ said the Curate, presently, = 
i ther There she stood, her two little hands, “suppose they had not sent them; suppose | 
i ‘ i on her side, her blue eyes big withShad gone in these, disgraced myself, and lost “a 
! tears, her round rose of a face all paled with« the rectory; what ther + 
4 fr , and her light hair lifted off her shoul- Miss Margaret rose up and smiled; then, oma 
# é y the sudden blast that rushed at her<tremblingly and tearful, but still feeling a — 
(i ‘ e Curate’s cold, draughty room. Yes, little strength, » little justific ation for her be : ww 
the sight of her seemed even a greater surprise § haviour, she began r m 
HY for him than that which he had just had; but “Papa,” she said, sweetly and firmly, — : 
still he could not help connecting the two 5‘ papa, you would not have disgraced your- Mee 
t] s together; so, laying his hand on her ¢seM; you would only have lost the rectory; we 
- der, he drew her gently in. and we should only be just as we have been 
Why, Margaret, what is this? Sit down. ‘all along I should have spoken to Harry, 
Quict yourself. There! Now tell me, my and he would never have come here any more. 
‘ l here have these clothes come from?” 5 That is how it would have been—how it shall oa 
S ked up as she sat on the foot of the« be now if you like, if you cannot wear these cae 
bed ung the brass knob of the bedstead things - only do forgive me, papa! It was 80 ial 
tix looked up, and saw him standing‘ hard to do it!” , 
there pointing down at the clothes, Mr. Lattimer looked at the clothes and ‘ x 
O, papa, don’t be angry. I’m afraid after) looked at his dau r. Now, I should re lise 
fn t's very wrong what I’ve done; but what<¢ mark that Miss Margaret, for all her sweet- re . 
v become of us if you don’t get the rec->) ness, ruled over the Curate’s house with a — 
tory certain piquant tyranny, A fortunate thing, pa) a 
What have these clothes to do with my too, it was for her, poor motherless soul, that aes 
. ' Py will oii 
getti the rectory, Margaret ?”’ with those wild boys she had it in her; ands MeV 
‘Papa, if you go in your old ones to Sir¢ natural thing, too, being so very pretty and In a 
George he will not like it; he will think—that so very clever, and so very sure that things at lose . 


i { mean, Harry says he is so anxious that< the Curate’s must all go to ruin without her “Nn 
* . AO} 


the new Rector should be quite a gentleman, >I tell you this that you may the better under- 
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Margaret was not pained this tine, because 


by the bedside looking first at the clothes and > 
then at his daughter; offering, with a face so his words were followed by a chorus of small 
piteously meek, and sorry, and earnest, to: laughter, and by a roar and stamp of the foot 
give up for him and her little brothers and>jin sympathetic merriment from the Curate 


sisters the love-dream of her life—the one 
hope she had of release from poverty and toil 
—Harry Vaughan, whose love, it was whis- 
pered, one of Sir George Blount’s daughters 
bad tried in vain to win. Should they let her 
do it, the Curate thought for himself and for 
his little ones? Should they keep their sweet 
rose all to themselves, and make that black- 
eyed Vaughan go about his business? Or 
should he put the clothes on, go and bear 
humiliation for her as she had borne it for 
him, get the rectory, perhaps, and be rid of 
her? It was a sore struggle. He looked at 
the clothes, took them up, and said, with a 
grimace, 

“Was he an honest 
Margaret, I wonder?” 
“You'll soon see, papa; they wont fit you 


man who wore them, 


unless it was.”’ 


himself. 
“Why, he looks grand—grand,” 
clapping her hands, ‘‘and the clothes, I feel 


she said, 


positive, never looked half as well before. But 
she stopped with the exclamation, ‘* Whoever 
can that be?” 

It was a loud, hurried knock at the door. 
Margaret ran to open it. 

**Dr. Ellet!"’ she exclaimed. 

The little old Doctor poked himself in, open 
umbrella and all, panting and blowing. 

** Where's your father ?”’ he asked. 

“Tn Doctor. 


him ? 


for 


Is Sir George angry about his being so 


there, Have you come 
late?” 

‘Has Amoore been?” 

*“*No, Doctor.” 

The Doctor gave a satisfied ‘‘Umph!’ THe 


would, no doubt, rather be the bearer of good 


‘Then I'll put them on.” news than bad, but he liked to be the first 

“OQ, papa, papa!” She flew and clasped «bearer of either. 
him round the neck, sobbing against his ‘* Lattimer,” 
shoulder as though her very heart would break. ‘the hall. 

“Yes, I'll put them on, and if my flesh? «Here, Doctor! What news, what news? 
creeps I'll say the flesh is proud, and not the) What! Have we gained the day without my 
clothes vile. Iam proud, Margaret; it is the? going at all? That would please me!” 
one thing that hinders me about my business. 14 «(Gained the day!” grunted the Doctor, 
think many of my cloth are. If so, God for-< sinking on a chair by the door, and panting 
give us; for it can only be through the mag- > between every word. ‘‘Gained the day. Ugh! 
nitude and grandeur of the message we con- SI go upto the hall—Amoore and I. You're 
vey, not through the quality of the messengers. 2sure, Miss Margaret, that Amoore hasn't been 
There, look up, my pet; I'll put them on like‘ here?” 

s man, I mean like a charity boy, Come, Q “*O, no,”’ said the Curate, “ your news is as 
Margaret, don’t frown; there’s been many a’ fresh as this very moment.” 
decent charity boy before me.” € “T go up to the hall, I find them in the 

“0, don’t, papa!" >drawing-room—Sir George, the young ladies, 

“Well, I wont. There, run along down? Stevens, and some others whom I got there to 
stairs and prepare the children for my mag- > meet and to support you. I sit down, I listen 
nificence; and if a genteel appearance, or thy<to the talk a few minutes. I make a dis- 
bravery, my own darling, will win it, never Deovery, Lattimer.” 
fear, O, DM get the rectory !” “Quiet yourself, my dear sir,” said the 

Miss Margaret ran down, kissed the chil-2Curate, smiling. 
iren all round, and, while moving away theS «Quiet myself, sir!” shrieked the Dector, 
tea things, behaved altogether in so fascina-2 getting up and taking the Curate by the but- 
ting a manner as to perfectly bewilder them, >ton-hole, still panting. ‘‘I make a discovery, 
till at last it got whispered round (for scandal < sir; se does Amoore. We both set off at once, 
will cireulate, even amongst children) that ‘ only Amoore goes round by the mill, which— 
Mr. Vaughan must be coming. Sugh ! you know—he will have it is the nearest 

In less than ten minutes Mr. Lattimer came >way. I come up the churchyard, and, con- 
down, Ssequently, get here first. Hell be here 

“Now, little ones,” he cried, holding out 2directly, and I'll face him with the fact. He 
his arms, “what do you think of papa as aScan’t deny it.” 
charity boy 2” 2 ‘*My dear Doctor, this discovery?” said 

vou, xx1.—18 


he cried out, panting, across 
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the Curate. ‘‘You have set our curiosity on? 


edge.’ 

Hearing a footstep outside, and seized with 
a fear that Amoore might yet get the news out 
before him, the little Doctor determined to be 
explicit and sudden. 

‘Lattimer, the living is disposed of.” 

There was a silence throughout the room. 
Margaret did not faint nor scream—did not 


even utter a single exclamation. She sat 
down by the fire and held Jeannie close to 
her to shroud her face. The Doctor sat on 


his chair, panting; the Curate stood erect 
before him in calm reflection, Presently he 
turned and held his hand out to his daughter, 
saying, with a smile, but not a very firm 
voice 
‘* Margaret, we can bear it 
How much there was in the we! She under- 


9” 


‘Yes, papa,” she said, quite firmly, giving 
him her hand and looking up at him with her 
eyes full of tears. 

‘Well, Doctor,” said the Curate, getting 
out the decanter with the little drop of wine 
in it that was obliged to be kept in the old oak 
sideboard, let times be ever so hard, “tell us 
who our new Rector is.” 

\ sudden groan from the Doctor made him 
turn round; Miss Margaret turned round too, 

‘The young coxcomb !”’ he ejaculated. ‘But 
[ always saw through him, though Amoore 
never could,” 

‘Who has the living?” asked the Curate, 
point blank, pausing, with the decanter raised 
in one hand and the glass in the other. 

The Doctor mumbled and fidgeted in his 
chair, and almost wished that Amoore would 
drop in and finish the business. 

The Curate set down the glass and decanter 
and strode across the room to him, saying in 
deep tones, pregnant with new meaning— 

“Dr. Ellet,”’ he said, bringing his clenched 
hand heavily down on his shoulder, ‘‘ who has 
got the living ?”’ 

“Who, sir? Why, who but that under- 
handed young puppy, with his aristocratic airs 
and graces; that’”—— 

“Who?” 

‘Harry Vaughan. There! there!” 

Another long pause and a deep silence. 

‘Margaret, my love, can we bear this 
also?” asked the Curate of his daughter, his 
voice now a little tremulous. 

Her head was bent down on Jeannie’s 
shoulder, but at his voice she lifted it up 
proudly and again answered— . 
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Sas death, and the cloud over her tearless blue 
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“Yes, papa.’ 
‘*You know how it is, of course,”’ said Dr. 



























Ellet; at least, you can guess the rest, as we , ; 
did. ‘*He’s in love with Miss Effie Blount, it rh 
appears, and she with him; and Sir George, the 
knowing the young man wouldn't have the o 
audacity to propose marriage on his income, : 
has loosened his tongue for him to-night by 
bestowing this living. I never knew such 2 : 
scandalous thing in my life. And he to com- " 
plain of our interference, too! as if your : 
twenty-eight years of ministry didn’t entitle us An 
even to ask him to think of you. But, if you'll = 
excuse me, I’ll go and meet Amoore, and take ‘5 
him home to have a chat, and see what /e says ei 
about it,”’ , 
“Certainly, Doctor. Good evening!” sald os 
the Curate in a dry voice, taking up the candle - 
And, bowing to Miss Margaret, who, however, : 
did not return his salutation, the little Doctor yth 
bustled out of the parlor, took up his umbrella, a > 
and went forth in search of his friend and pany 
double. an 
The Rev. John Lattimer, after shutting out = 
Dr. Ellet, returned to the parlor, took his m " 
boots from the corner and put them on. His 5 
movements were sharp and abrupt, and he re 
seemed as though he dared not trust him- vill do 
self to look at Margaret; he could not, baad 
however, help turning round just as he war ld ae 
leaving the room. She had put Jeannis nite 






down, and sat in the rocking-chair, with her 
hands clasped in her lap, her head bowed 
forward on her breast, and all the sweet rose 
tints gone out of her face, leaving it as pallid 














eye deepening. 










John Lattimer looked at her from where $ it he 
he stood. And this was Margaret, his red of 7 
merry bird, his red rose, his dear, preciags l behi 
little household tyrant, first won from him hte abi 
and then cast back upon his hearth, thus miry 
crushed, chilled, smitten to the core, Well, @,,,,, 1 kn 
well! He went to her and held out his, ruse 
arms, and she fell into them like a brokes rarden w 
flower. The pat 







‘*My pet, my bonny pet,” he said, huskils, 
‘‘her Christmas present, these clothes, shall 
not now pass for nothing; papa will yet pay 
his visit to the hall. Children, take care of 
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your sister.” 

He set her back in the rocking-chair, and 
Jeannie on her knee, and went out; and for 
once in his life the Rev. John Lattimer, as he 
>slammed the heavy door behind him, was 4 
last, in his passion, but as a straw in thi 
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“T will do it,” 


lose before her. 


CHAPTER 
To hear that slam of the door, to hear 
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ld, voiceless prayer for 
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could do to avert the 





me minutes she strugglec 
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f something. At last 
cruel one—so bit 


arp cry as it 


Another minute, and Miss Margaret, in 
ld garden hat and cloak, 


rough thechurch-yard. 


ir, asiftoremind her mocking 
sit had become to him w! 
ired of praising it. The church- 
behind, the lane entered, 
On ¢ 


rden wall. 





great anguish, 


and she 
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pless 


she said, ‘i 
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Tn an instant, not 


three or four heavy, desperate footsteps cross 


those 
ng of the church- 
icken heart at 


use awaken from 


and thro} 


3 footsteps lead 
Ruin! Absolute ruin! He would 
stung with her 
m both beyond 
curacy. 

Margaret pushed the children away 


4. Something 





pressed her 
soul sent up a- 
“Ip Was there 


‘ver desperate, 
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ght came. It, 
to make her‘ 


her—yct she 
it killme! I 
which she had 


natched from the hall chair, was half way 


The rain had ceased, 


” 


l the moon was rising over the h Ail gables, 
it the wind was wilder than ever, driving 
ply into those blue, onward-gazing cyes, 
earing and tangling all that light, floating 


y how worth- 


»> once was never 


1 


yard was soon 
and the village 
went, through 
he miry street, crowded with people, most of 
whom knew and recognized her, and soon she 


was running in the dark shade of the rectory 


The path was narrow, and hearing wheels 
splashing close to it a little behind her, Margaret 

pped for the first time since she had left 
home, to lean against the rectory gates, and; 
)take breath while the carriage should pass. 

\ workman, with his bag on his shoulder, ; 
vas coming through, and he left the gates wide 
Miss Margaret ghrank back a little out 
f the road, into the rectory garden, that the 
arriage lamps might not reveal her to the 
nmates, who were doubtless visitors to the, 
ill, and might know her. 


aii 


npending blow? 


uld doit! For 
iy to think 


her 


home 


heart. 
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he carriage-side, but two horses’ heads « 
in sight, turned towards her, then a 
flashed ac her face, and the carri 
pa gt the gates, rolled up 
lrive. Miss Margaret turned and looked 


if, and saw 


‘or the first time, that the he 


which for the last month since the old Rect: 


death had | 


quite finished 


some party 


reception, She guessed the 


probable meaning instantly ; 


were in that carr age the Bl 


come to put the new Rector in 


that case, they must surely have left the ha 
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it. No fresh 
yet; and now 
what she had 


avert the blow 
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that thing 
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leaving the di 
2hall, with its 
figures—only 
Effie Blount. 


black cloak; 
looking rou 


Margaret 


and chilled, 
rectory to leave it forever, and to let things 


take their own 


iall while she 


iad indeed 


could get to the house. 


Leaving 


as M irgaret 
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knew who they 
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before he had time to cor 
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it, after all?” She looked 
house. The carriage was just 
pen, and in the 
darkly-polished floor, stood two 
two—Harry Vaughan and Miss 
He was taking off her heavy 


when she stood without 


with a languid 


eyes at 


turned her } 


course. Butt 
came out of the gates, and | 


turned for comfort to those 


nearer and nearer, 


its force, m 


turned back ; 
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known a resurrection since 


the carriage 


soft, wet lawn, and run across it, 


interest, Mis 





once, dazzle 


pack upon 


hen, when she 


ier sick hear 


little ones 


then, when again she remembered that 
angry, indignant spirit, which even now mus 
and which, if 
ust bring them 
instantaneous ruin—then she turned back. 

Miss Margaret 


think of nothing in the world but the words 


she tried 


she wished to Bay —tried to keep her eyes 
from looking at that open door and cheering 
The rectory 
the 
Rev. Noel Scott inhabited it, with his dogs and 
fancy poultry, always working mischief in the 
garden, and breaking the solitary gardener’s 
-drive, which 
went curving round the lawn to the house, 
‘Miss Margaret almost lost herself in the little 
paths winding tn and outamong the evergreens, 
and was obliged to make her way out on to the 


That, too, was look- 
ing as solidly handsome and comfortable, with 
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its crimson curtains and glimpses into richly- 


furnished rooms, as a white, picturesque, 
round, two-storied and verandahed house could 
look As she came nearer to the door, Miss 
Margaret perceived the hall was deserted. 


She entered, stood on the mat just within the 


threshold, and then paused, breathless after 
her run, and dizzy with the sudden light and 
warmth. A door on the left of the hall was 


open, showing a large room, nearly surrounded 
with book-shelves—half study, half drawing- 
room—just such a place as she knew Vaughan 
liked to work in. At that end which the open 
door revealed to her, she saw no one, but she 
had stood there scarcely half a minute, before 


she hear 


da volee speaking within— 
“This is really too bad of papa. He pro- 
mised to be here first, or I am sure I should 


not have come. 
‘I should have been sorry for that,’ was 





Miss Margaret did not dare to hear more. 
She shrank back into the shade of the old 
portico as she heard the rustle of Miss 
Effie’s She watched her across the 
ha ith two white vases in her hands, and< 


enter & room on the opposite side. 
‘Now, ’” murmured Miss Margaret, with a 
wild flutter at her heart—‘‘ Now, or not at 


She tore off her hat and cloak, for the 
vision of fresh, fair elegance that had just 
passed her made their dowdiness almost un- 
endurable, and pushing her hair from her face, 
she passed quickly across the hall, entered the 
door by which Miss Effie had just entered, and 
closed it after her. Now, Miss Effie was 
drawing back the heavy damask curtain, and 
did not hear the closing of that door, nor did 
she then immediately turn, but stood looking 
out upon the wild moonlight night. Margaret 
went up almost close to her. Still she did not 
turn, but stood with her beautiful arm raised, 
holding back the red curtain; and presently, 
as if overburdened with quiet, dreamy happi- 
ness, she bent her head upon the window-frame< 
and sighed. Then Margaret touched her, 
trying to speak her name, but failing, and 
only moving her lips dumbly. Miss Effie 
started, and half screamed; but the instant 
she turned, and saw who stood beside her, she 
controlled herself by one strong effort, and 
looked at the pale, breathless girl, with a 
haughty, questioning gaze. They had seen 
each other before at church, or at poor peo- 
ple’s houses, on visits of charity, but had never? 
spoken ; for, besides having a little jealousy ‘ 


HOME 


’yet spoken, came hurried, 
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rary 


rankling in her heart against Miss Effie, the 
Curate’s daughter was shy, and had always 
done her utmost to shun the beautiful young 
lady whom Harry and every one praised sy for 
her cleverness, her magnificent Italian singing, 
and her generosity to the poor, Now, a 
certain instinci, vague, but unquestionably 
true, told Margaret that Miss Effie knew her 
as well as she knew Miss Effie at this moment 
and the gaze of distant, proud surprise burned 
into her heart. It was a new and exquisitely 


painful humiliation heaped upon the previous 
wrong—this fact which Miss Effie’s look wanted 


to make her feel, namely, that she was so far 


‘from acknowledging an infringement upon 


Margaret’s claim with regard to Vaughan, as 
to pretend even an utter ignorance of Mar- 
garet’s self. She tried to forget all this—tried 
to speak; but her heart swelled, and her lips 
were tied with as haughty a silence as Miss 
Effie’s, and for nearly a minute there stood the 
two girls—face to face—looking at each other; 
Miss Effie with her back to the window, and 
the red firelight dancing up her tall, full 
figure, bringing out the golden threads that 
were mixed with her rich brown hair, and 
revealing by fits a pale, imperial brow, proud, 
melancholy, hazel eyes, a carmine cheek, 

thin, sweet, tremulous mouth, a beauty in 
which was mingled a May freshness and an 
August coloring, a beauty which Margaret 
could not in her heart for one moment deny 
And there was the Curate’s little daughter, 
with the keen moonlight upon her, looking, 


’with her tangled, colorless hair, and white, 


anguished face, like a pink rose blanched by 
a single night of frost. And the two girls 
looked at each other, both in proud silence: 
and while they looked, and ere either had 
heavy footsteps. 
crushing along the new gravel. The chilled 
rose could stand proudly on its stalk no 
longer; being human, it must shiver and 
speak— 

*O! Miss Effie, Miss Effie!” Margaret 
cried, clasping her hands beseechingly, and 
bursting into tears ‘‘ help me—save us. 0, 
speak to Harry! Tell him papa is coming— 
that he is pained and angry with him. He 
will speak hard words to him; but O, Miss 
Effie! ask him, for my sake—no, no, I beg 
your pardon, I didn’t mean that—for. the 
children’s sake, ask him not to mind—not ti 
It will ruin us, Miss Effie 
O, go, go and spea 


quarrel with him! 
if he quarrels with him. 
to Harry, while I keep him back a minute!” 

During this appeal Miss Effie looked dow 
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into the pale, pleading face, relaxing not a‘against Mr. Vaughan with regard to my 
whit the proud expression of her own, and? father’s behaviour, you will please to make 


when Margaret ceased speaking, she said, 5 before me.”’ 
coldly— “Very well, madam. Then I ask you, 


“Do you know you have never yet told me? Harry Vaughan, have you considered at what 
who you are?” peril you do all this?” demanded the Curate, 

Margaret’s face grew rigid again, and her<in a deeper and more threatening tone. ‘1 
eyes cloudy, but at the sound of a footstep in 2 will tell you, sir; honor, manliness, truth—this 
the hall, she clasped Miss Effiie’s arm with Sis the price you have paid for your bargain.” 
both her hands, and cried, in a husky, passion- Miss Effie’s eyes seemed to flash like fire, as 
ate voice— she caught the Curate’s gaze. 

“Effie Blount, you know me—you know me “Mr. Lattimer,” cried Vaughan, turning 
well enough ; if you don’t I'll tell you who I? fiercely, and Margaret knew that the worst 
am—I am Margaret Lattimer. Do you know‘had come, for how could there be peace after 
me now? You are generous, Harry says; ¢this? ‘Mr. Lattimer!” But he stopped sud- 
then don’t make me humiliate myself any >denly ; Miss Effie had gone up to him at last. 
more. You are proud—then remember that 15She was not altogether stone, then, Margaret 
have had to pay dearly for all your happiness, 2?owned, in spite of her bitter dislike of her. 
and make me this return that I ask for yourSShe was at last deigning to act the fine lady, 
pride’s sake. O, Miss Effiie, it will be too<and to plead for the poor, savage, disappointed 
late! Quick! TI hear them talking! 0, >Curate, that he might keep his curacy, in spite 
come !” of all his raving about his daughter’s wrong. 

Margaret ran to the door. Mr. Lattimer ¢ She only hoped now that she might be able to 
iad just entered as Harry Vaughan was cross- endure her bounty without some violent out- 
ing the hall, towards the room in which they ¢ burst, for she felt a heat within her she had 
were, enever known in her life before. 

“Mr. Lattimer,” he said, meeting him with ‘* Harry,” said Miss Effie, and in speaking 
outstretched hand, and slightly heightened?that name, Margaret discovered for the first 
color. time that her voice was thrillingly sweet— 

The Curate did not take his hand, but $*‘* Harry, I will answer Mr. Lattimer.” But 
fronted him under the hall lamp, with a sharp, ¢she turned first to Miss Margaret, saying— 
scrutinizing glance. > ‘*Margaret Lattimer, you think you have 

‘So Vaughan, we meet, face to face.” ,cause of bitterness against me. You suffered 

Vaughan bit his lip, and looked down on? great humiliation just now, when you came to 
the polished floor, then threw an impatient 2ask me to plead for your father with Harry 
glance towards Miss Effie, and saw Margaret Vaughan. I did not make it easier for you 
standing by her. He made a step towards ?by promising at once, as you thought I might 
them, but Mr. Lattimer stopped him. have done. I allowed you to humble, yourself 

“ Vaughan!” before me, that you might feel for another 

“Well sir?” returned Vaughan sharply, 2 when the time of her humiliation came. It 
stung by the Curate’s tone. Chas come.” 

Miss Effie! Miss Effie! for Heaven’ssake? ‘Effie !” said Vaughan, deprecatingly. 
speak !”? pleaded Margaret. 5S She looked towards him with a faint smile, 

But Miss Effie looked down upon her with half tender, half sad. 
her calm, proud, melancholy eyes, and smiled,2  ‘‘ Thank you, Harry; but I begin to under- 
actually smiled upon her, in all her humilia-Sstand at last. You have done your best to 
tion and fear. prevent any rude shocks, while I have been 

Margaret then turned away from her in de- > wandering like a child in the dark; and now 
spair—almost hatred, and went to her father— that there is light breaking, you still wish to 

‘Come away, papa. Oh, come away!” spare me—to spare my pride. Harry, I am 

“Be silent, Margaret,’ said her father, Stoo proud to be thus dealt with.” 
sternly, ‘* Vaughan, I am unwilling to speak? ‘ My dear Effie,” again interposed Vaughan. 
before this lady; but I must have some plain> ‘‘Ilarry Vaughan, be silent. You might 
words with you to-night. Take me where have spoken sooner, and I would have thanked 
you will, but I leave not till they are spoken.” ?you. But no, I did not mean to say that; I 

“Mr. Lattimer,” said Miss Effie, haugh-Swas unjust; but do not again interrupt me. 
tily, “(whatever charge you have to makec ‘Mr. Lattimer,” continued she, turning 
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towards him, and away from Margaret, “‘we$ ‘No, indeed, that he is not,” said Miss 
have been thrown much together, Vaughan? Effie, with an attempt to smile. ‘*On the 
and I. He honored me with his confidence in} contrary, he is waiting, I imagine, in con- 
1any things—lI thought in all. He was poor, , 
and proud, and constrained—so I fancied—to > there is for him in the curacy. He resigns 
any—any—wishes—he ¢ Bittlestone, of course, where we have been 
He could not >accustomed to him so long, and must now, | 
” 


siderable trepidation, to learn what chaneo 


bury in his breast 
might be secretly nourishing. 
speak to my father, so I spoke for him when‘ hope, trust to you, Mr. Lattimer. 
the late Rector died.” 2 “To me!’ said the Curate, pushing the hair 
Miss Effie paused; her tones had been hard § off his brow, in undisguised amazement. 
‘*Wait—I think I hear Sir George’s car- 
Excuse me for a moment.”’ She left 
went into the garden. The 


and low, yet wavering at times for an instant, ¢ 
only, however, to become again harder than 5 riage. 
betore. Her face, at one moment crimson,¢the room and 
carriage was just entering the gates. She 


changed in like manner to a terrible pallor. 
The expression, alone, never changed from its¢ went to meet it, beckoning to the coachman to 


resolute sternness, which gave an almost awful?stop where he wa \s the cbachman low- 
beauty to the noble features and proudly-set; ered the step, she said to him— 

head. The pause was but for a moment; then “Tell John to walk the horses once round 
she resumed :— the grounds, before sitting us down. 

My father had always liked him, and now ** Papa,” said she, hurriedly, to the gentle- 
liked him still more for what he esteemed his) man within, who was closely muffled up in 
long and honorable silence. He was, also, as¢furs—‘“I have sadly committed myself, and 
you know, a distant relative. When the ree-> you alone can bring me off handsomely. But 
do not blame Harry; it was all my mistake.” 


tory | ame vacant, my father determined he 
“You mean he doesn’t want the rectory 


should have it. He sent for him; but as soon 
ss he began to speak, Harry urgently en-‘after all?” 
treated him to give it you—so urgently, that ‘“No, papa; I mean that he doesn’t want 
my father was both surprised and offended. 5 me.” 
Sir George moved as if stung. There was 


But, believing it only excess of delicacy on his 
part, he bade him take time for reflection—tell5 an angry exclamation, and then silence on 
him (Sir George) of his decision before reveal-? both sides. Presently he said— 

‘*Of course he gives up the rectory ?” 


ing it to any one else, and then dropped the, 
your promise!—unsolicited, too! 


words—‘ Go to Effie, and talk the matter overs ‘‘ Papa, 
> Would you have it said that you bargained for 


with her.’ 
‘me, and withdrew the rectory because be 


‘* He came to me, repeated his refusal, and 
begged me to promote the transfer of Sir2refused the daughter?” 
George’s favor to you. I was hurt by thes ‘Why, Effie, you talk absurdly. I would 
request. 1, like my father, supposed he was?rather, a thousand times, give it to that poor, 
afraid of the seeming treachery to you, which § half-starved Lattimer. In his way, he'd be s 
we knew to be utterly without foundation. 2 credit to the Church—if not exactly to me— 
For his sake, and—as he may have guessed—‘ and to my drawing-room.” 
for my own, I wished him to accept the rec-¢ ‘+ Papa, Ihave anticipated your very thought. 
tory; but he still refused. I waited and won-)Mr. Lattimer waits now a welcome from 
dered. Coming here to meet my father, I have ¢ you.’ 
‘Here, John, turn round end drive home 


been able to discover the rest.”’ 
As she ceased, she again turned towards (directly. You're a fool, Effie.” 
Margaret, advanced, saw the yearning look in About this time there was a little bustle a 
those blue eyes, and the slight quivering of 
the lip, advanced still nearer, put out her hand 
to draw back some of the dishevelled hair‘ seized Vaughan by tue hand. 
from Margaret’s brow, drew her towards her, ‘TI congratulate you, my dear fellow. 
don’t know a man in the county worthier of 
Am I the first, or has Amoore been 
He’s such a gossip, and has such 
Bless me! Sir 


the rectory door, an open umbrella cast int 
the hall, and the next instant Dr. Ellet had 


stamped a kiss on the bending forehead, and 

turned away, she not speaking a single word, the post. 

to Margaret, or Margaret to her. before me? 
‘‘ Harry, my boy,” said the Curate, holding (a weakness for short cuts. 

out his hand, with tears in his eyes, ‘‘you)George here too? Quite a party.” 

don’t mean to say you're not a rector at all?”< Yes, Sir George had come back, moved by 
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some still more forcible logic that Miss Effie? Mr. Lattimer stood in the garden after the 
had managed to apply. > carriage had rolled away, wiping his brow. He 

“I come to welcome the new Rector, Sir‘ felt he could not go into the house again imme- 
George.” ‘diately. He wanted the feeling of reality, the 

«And I,’ said Sir George, extending his? fresh air, the starry skies, the solid earth. 
white and jewelled hand with a condescending‘ Was all this true? Was he the Rector of his 
fourish to Mr. Lattimer—* I have come to do? own beloved parish—fixed for life in comfort 
the same, Mr. Lattimer, and to wish you?there, where all his affections, aspirations, 


health to enjoy your new dignity.” were also fixed? He turned to walk round 
“Eh? what? Lattimer?’ shriekedthe little¢ the basement of the house, amongst the wet, 
Doctor. ‘* Nonsense !”’ rustling laurels. His heart was growing too 


“ Sir!” said Sir George, turning upon him) full. He wanted to get back into the shade of 
with majestic surprise, as he tapped his golds his old thoughts and old feelings, in order to 


snuff-box. ‘* Did you speak ?” examine closely the change that had come 
“Sir! Sir George! is Lattimer the RectorSto him, and see that it was really good, for in 
after all? Is he really, though ?”’ the house, in the midst of his happiness, the 
“Yes, sir; most assuredly he is.” > glare was too much for him; he did not know 


‘But what did I hear this very morning,‘ himself. So he walked round between the 
sir George, from you in your drawing-room ?’’¢ evergreens and the house. As he walked, he 
“Sir,” said Sir George, evidently with ex-> suddenly saw a light across his path. He 
weme annoyance, ‘‘ you heard stale news, which § looked up; it was from a window. He only 
you will oblige me by not alluding to again.” ¢ gave one glance into it, then turned quickly 
“Well, bless my soul! Lattimer, I do con->away. Yes, quickly, and with eyes full of 
gratulate you! Really, what a marvellous< tears. 
wansition of things.” > What had he seen? Why, only a black, 
The Doctor ran to fetch his umbrella, thenS kneeling figure, with two fair arms locked 
said, ‘‘ Here’s a bit of news for Amoore! I might¢ around it, and a stream of light hair. Only 
well it to him first, if I could but intercept him. >that! But, coming upon him suddenly thus, 
Excuse me, Lattimer, I'll go. If I don’t meet $ when he was trying to get out of the too vivid 
Amoore before I get to the cross-roads, there’s? sunshine of his prosperity, it was almost 
no saying how he'll come—he’s so fond of)too much for the strong man. He hur- 
short cuts. , And if you get him here, you'lls riedly walked away, further round the house. 
have him for goodness knows how long—he is? Another light across his path! Again he 
such a gossip. Good-night! Excuse my short 5 looked upwards, but this time he was obliged 
visit. I shall come again.’’ And off he went.¢ to shade his eyes with his hand. The French 
‘And I, too, Mr. Lattimer, must be going. 2 windows stood open wide. Was it a picture 
Effie waits in the carriage at the door; but [Sin a dream he saw within that room—those 
wont threaten to come again, not till you are¢ children standing there, so strangely resem- 
comfortably settled. I have friends at home, ? bling his own children, except that they were 
and only came in at my daughter’s wish, to silent and awed? He stepped in, like a moth 
give you welcome to the Rectory. May I ask¢ that could no longer resist the fascination of 
for your arm? Gout, did you say? O no,?the glare. At the moment he was caught 
sir; merely a slight rheumatic attack, I assure sight of by the scared and wondering little 
you. Nothing to do with gout, sir. No sir, ¢ things, they set up a great shouting and clap- 
no—nothing whatever.” ¢ ping of hands, for all that which had seemed 
* * & % * * * ) like a wild dream before, became at the sight 
“Effie, I wonder what made Lattimer of papa a sure reality. 
always dress so badly? He looks to-day2 ‘Who brought you here ?” he said, his voice 
‘more agitated than it had yet been. 


quite the gentleman. On the whole, I am not 
sorry for what I have done.” , ‘Harry Vaughan sent for us directly you 


Pity that Miss Margaret could not hearcand Maggy had gone, papa. He wanted a 
those words which fell from Sir George as he> grand lady to see us.”’ 
dropped into his seat. And yet if she had,¢ The Rev. Mr. Lattimer understood then how 
the would have shivered to think of Sir2his new Curate had been plotting to spare 
George’s feelings if he should ever guess or’ Miss Effie the pangs of a refusal, while intend- 
discover the source of the only new gentle-¢ ing by the visit to the hall, to bring things to a 
manliness the Curate had to-day put on. ‘climax, if she had not saved him the trouble. 
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Rings and Oucens of England. 


HENRY IV. 
Henry of Lancaster was crowned September 
30, 1899, at the age of thirty-three. He had no 
legal right to the throne, even after Richard's 


resignat m of it, as Edmund Mortimer, Ear! of 


March, who was descended from the second 
son of Edward the Third, was one degree nearer 
the throne, Henry’s father being the third son 
of Edward; but as the Parliament favored 
Henry’ 


the right of the Earl of March was disregarded. 


claims, he was proclaimed king, and 


lfenry fearing that Edmund, who was but 


seven years old, might at some time attempt to 
recover his rights, confined him in Windsor 
Castle Henry was an accomplished warrior 


and statesman, and remarkable for his fine 
person and graceful manners. Early in life, 
he ma 1 Mary de Bohun, the co-heiress of 
the Earl of Hereford; she died young. After 
crowned, he married Joanna, the 
widow of John de Montford, Duke of Bretagne. 


Henry was in great danger from the many 


he wa 


plots and « nspiracies that were formed against 
him, and his life was made miserable by 
constant .pprehensions of danger ; hecertainly 
had need of every precaution, The calamities 
of the deposed king began to excite the com- 
passion he nation, and the right of Henry 
to the crown was controverted by many of the 
nobl In less than three months after he was 
crowned, a dangerous conspiracy was formed 
against him by nobles who were attached to 


Richard, but it was soon discovered by Henry, 
and all the nobles concerned in it were 
belhe i le l 
He ry 
whil Ric 
imilar attempts, he caused Richard to 
red. But his death did not insure 


r one conspiracy succeeded another, 


nagined he should never be safe 


urd lived, and to secure himself 


quiet, I 
and each one had to be crushed and punished 


with great severity. 

The Scots and Welsh, encouraged by these 
troubles, considered it a favorable time to 
recover their independence. The Welsh were 
co inded by Owen Glendower, a gentleman 
of great spirit and courage, and possessing 


= i 
all the qualifications requisite for the under- 


taking He proclaimed himself Prince of 
Wales, in right of his ancestors, and for seven 
years he baffled all Henry's efforts to subdue 
him; but the repeated failures of the Welsh 
finally induced them to return to their alle- 
as their victories had insured them no 


gian e, 


< 


. 
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lasting advantage. The Scots were led by 


Lord Douglas, who invaded the north of 


England; but they were defeated, and Doug- 


las, with many other lords and officers of 
distinction, was taken prisoner by the Ear! of 


Northumberland, and his son, Henry Perey, 
commonly called Hotspur. This victory would 
have been of great advantage to the king had 
he been less arbitrary, but he demanded that 
all persons of distinction who had been eap- 
tured should be delivered up to him. This 
interference the Percys highly resented, as at 
that time prisoners belonged to their captors, 
The Earl of Northumberland and his brother, 


Ralph Neville, Earl of Westmoreland, were two 


of the most powerful barons in’ England, and 
had contributed more than any others to place 
Henry on the throne. Now the king had 
given them just cause of offence, and they 
resolved to hurl him from his position, and 
give the crown to Mortimer, to whom it 
belonged. They released Douglas, who en- 
gaged to assist in their enterprise, and invited 
Glendower to join them But they were un- 
successful; Henry Percy was killed, Douglas 
was taken prisoner, the royal army was vic- 
torious, and many of the m bles were put to 
death. 

Another rebellion immediately broke out, 
led by the Archbishop of York; 
act of perfidy and falsehood on the king's 


but, by an 


part, the leaders were taken and beheaded 
This was the first instance in England of a 
bishop being put to death. 

A son of King Robert the Third, of Scotland, 
being on his way to France, was captured by 
an English vessel, and conveyed to Henry, 
Tower, with his 
He was 


who committed him to the 
attendants, and kept him a prisoner. 
ransomed by the people of Scotland, in the 
reign of Henry the Fifth, after being confined 
eighteen years. Henry gave him a_ good 
education, and he made an excellent king He 
was but ten years old when taken. He wae 
James the First, who reformed many abuses, 
and made good laws 

The last year of Henry's life was without 
war, as his enemies were all conquered; but 
the reflections of his own mind were a source 
of perpetual unhappiness, and his son Henry 
caused him great trouble, leading a disorderly 
life. His health, too, was failing rapidly. 
During his reign he persecuted the followers 
of Wickliffe. Henry died March 20, 14138. 
lie was forty-six years old, and had reigned 
thirteen years, He left four sons and two 


, daughters, 
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MARY, WIFE OF HENRY IV. Joanna regent for their eldest son. They had 
The first wife of Henry the Fourth, Mary de) nine children, and lived together thirteen 
Bohun, was not a queen of England, though ‘ years. 
she was the mother of a king. She was the About three years after the death of the 
great-grand-daughter of Edward the First ands Duke, Joanna and Henry were married. By 
jleanora of Castile, and the richest heiress in ¢ artifice she had obtained liberty from the Pope 
England, excepting her sister, who had married >to marry whom she pleased, otherwise she 
Henry’s uncle, Gloucester. She was devoted «could not have married Henry, who had been 
to a religious life, but evaded that destiny by > educated in the principles of Wickliffe. Joanna 
marrying Henry of Lancaster, in 1884, She¢appointed her uncle, the Duke of Burgundy, 
was very amiable and beautiful, and much > guardian for her children, and took her two 
beloved by her many friends. She died ten\ youngest daughters with her to England, She 


} 


years after her marriage, leaving six children, ¢ was now aboct thirty-three years old, and rep- 


four sons and two daughters. resented as very beautiful. Her exemplary con- 
Henry derived his title of Duke of Hereford «duct as the wife of John, who was old and 
from her. After he came to the throne of irritable, and the excellence of her covernment 


England, he founded Sion Abbey, and caused «as regent for her eldest son, afforded evidence 


masses to be said by its monks for the repose 2 of her prudence and wisdom, 
wf her soul, under the title of Queen Mary lienry and his queen lived together in great 
She was buried within King’s College, Lei- 2 harmony for ten years. They had no children. 





ry. She was personally acquainted with Her conduct as a step-mother was very satis- 


W 





ickliffe, and much interested in his followers. (factory to all—even Prince Henry employed 





He died a few months after her marriage, and 5 her influence to obtain his father’s consent to 
her husband joined with her in lamenting his the marriage of Edmund Mortimer. 

death, and in honoring his mer ry. But after When Henry V. came to the throne, Joanna 
he came to the throne, he was so desirous of (was treated with high consideration, and she 
gaining the affections of the clergy, that he enjoyed the favor and confidence of the king 
adopted their views, and recommended to hisSin a remarkable degree. He soon engaged 
Parliament the extirpation of heresy, and in a war with France, and at the first battle, 
obtained an act that condemned to the flames the husband of Joanna’s eldest daughter and 
t} 


all dissenters. Henry the Fourth was the first ¢ her brother were killed, and her son Arthur 


English mowarch who burned the bodies of his )taken prisoner ; but she walked in procession 
subjects for the benefit of their souls Henry's Sto Westminster Abbey, to return thanks for 
will, made a year before his death, shows the?the victory, Soon after, Joanna was arrest l 
leep remorse and self-condemnation that ac-Sand imprisoned for five years, but was liber- 


companied him to the grave. ated by Henry just before his death, and lived 


in princely prosperity for many years. She 


JOANNA, QUEEN OF HENRY IV. died in the reign of Henry VL., in 1427. 
Joanna was a daughter of Charles d’Al- DELAFIELD, Wis. 
bert, King of Navarre. His mother was the § sce 


aly child of Louis the Tenth, of France.  @ng Man's Work. 


The mother of Joanna was Jane, the daughter 


f the unfortunate John, King of France. ¢ BE ‘VIRGINIA B. TOWNSRED. 

When Joanna was sixteen, she was betrothed> ( Concluded. ) 

to John de Montfort, Duke of Bretagne, who ‘*Mr. Northam ?”’ 

ad already been twice married, but had no There was a little hesitancy—a little doubt, 


children. They were soonafter married, andSor reluctance which inhered in the la ly’s 
the Duke gave a succession of feasts of the: articulation. 

most splendid description in honor of his ‘*Well, what is it!” asked Mr. Benjamin 
young bride. Joanna possessed great influence ¢ Northam, settling himself back in his easy- 
over her husband, and treated him with fond Schair, and opening his paper. He was in his 
regard. About a year before the death of the S after-dinner mood, which was always his most 
Duke, Henry of Bolingbroke came to him in2complacent one. He sat there, a heavy- 
trouble, when he cheerfully rendered theSframed, stolid, pompous man, with a rather 
assistance he desired. It was at this time ehard-featured, yet on the whole, not uncomely 
that Joanna first became acquainted with ‘face; a face which, however, the more you 
Henry. Before John died, he appointed «studied it, the less you found to like in it. 
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A certain hardness and coarseness inter- 


penetrated it. The gray eyes were keen and 


eold. You would not have liked to have been 
that man’s debtor, or to have solicited a favor 
of him The tones with which he answered 
his wife were not inviting. There was some 
thing in them which, to very fine intuitions, 
implied that the man was conscious he was 
master of her and his house, and that in one 
way or another he would make others feel it 
also 

There was a little pause before the words 
cam rhe lady sat opposite her husband, in 
the little graceful alcove which opened out of 
the parlors Any one watching her narrowly 


might have perceived that she was agitated, 


and making a desperate effort to overcome 
the feeling Her fingers played nervously 
with a paper-folder, which she had taken from 
the table on her right. At last she 
look« said, “I have heard from 


and 
Calvin, to-day.”’ 


The words came out steady, but hurried, as 


though they cost her an effort; but her face, 
a litt uieter and paler than usual, witnessed 
for her now, that having said the words, she 
would stand by them, and that she had, if 


necessary, some reserve courage to fall back 


upon 
Mr. Northam’s first look was one of as- 
tonishment; then his brow darkened angrily. 


‘I thought, Mrs. Northam, that subject was 
never to be mentioned between us.” 

«And I have always complied with your 
wishes in the matter, as you know; but the 
time for speaking has come now. The letter 
is not from my brother, but a friend of his, 
Mr. Cleveland King, who happens to be with 
here Mrs. Northam 
breath, to thank God that 
and absolutely out of her husband's 


him,”’ and paused a 


her brother was 
entirely 
power, ‘‘and with whose name you doubtless 
are acquainted. The gentleman writes me 


that Calvin has been very ill.”’ 


‘Your brother's health is no concern of 
mine, and I had rather not have the subject 
intruded on me,” was the unfecling rejoinder, 
and with a lowering face, and what he in 
tended should be a majestic air of disapproval, 
the speaker settled himself to his paper. 

‘« But it is of mine—his own sister’s.’”’ The 


lady’s courage was evidently rising—a small 
flame burned steadily in her pale cheek. ‘ He 
is absent from college at this time, at a hotel, 
and among entire strangers, saving for the 
presence of Mr. King, who is compelled to 


return to the city.” ; 
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‘‘Mrs. Northam, what is to be the end of 
all this?” asked her husband, putting down 
his paper, and confronting his wife’s face, and 
confronting, too, something there which hy 
never had done before 

‘‘Simply that my brother is very ill, and 


needs my care, and I must go to him for a day 
or two, at least.” 
Mr. Northam 


His authority contemned, his will set at de 


was thoroughly astounded 
fiance in his own house, and by his wife, too; 
the gentle child-woman who had always stood 
in awe of his will and temper, and whom he 
had found so easy to bend to his authority, 
The worst side of the man was aroused—the 
hard, inflexible side, for generally, Benjamin 
Northam, if he had his own way, and received 
deference from those about 


a certain him, 


which pleased his vanity, was in tolerably 


good humor. 


He brought down his hand on the table. 

‘*Mrs, Northam,” he thundered, ** you shall 
your brother, be 
that,’”’ all his 


not leave this house to go 


he dead or alive. I forbid 
temper roused now 
She rose up quietly; the flame had quite 


died out of her face and left 


it white as ashes, 
still there was a look on it such as we fancy 
some kind of Generals might wear at the head 
of an army, just before they gave the order to 
charge on the enemy, she, the little, delicate, 
shrinking woman, 

“Do it if 
said low and emphatic, the white lips of his 


you dare, Benjamin Northam!” 
wife. 

The man was 
confronted a spirit like that; for 
blank amazement superseded the hot anger in 
his face; but it burned back in a moment, 
for Mr. Northam had too much aggressiveness 


He had never 
the moment 


taken aback 


and determination to have it easily overcome. 

“This is really very ridiculous of you, Mrs. 
Northam. You'd think twice before 
you take it on yourself to disobey my conm- 


better 


mands,” 

‘*L have, Benjamin Northam. I should be 
very likely to do that, when you know that 
ur wife, | have been 
and have 
own wishes, my 


from the hour I became y« 
obedient to every wish of yours, 
yielded my own rights, my 
own happiness, 80 many times to yours; and 
you know, too, whether you have dealt, gener- 
ously or justly by the woman you prevailed 
upon with promises you have not kept, to marry 
you in her early girlhood, before she was old 
enough to understand you, or comprehend ber 
own rights, and brought her io the home 
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where you have been more of a tyrant than a 
husband to her!” 

The words, or rather the truth in the words, 
stung the self-sufficient man—stung him into 
fercer anger; and yet, he began to feel a 
kind of respect for his young wife which he 
bad never felt before. He found there was 
some latent force and spirit in her, which he 


had never suspected until now. 

“When you get through, I will answer, 
Mrs. Northam,”’ was the sneering retort, but 
n his secret soul he had a feeling that he was 
losing ground in this talk. 

“T want only a few momenta, and I shall 
be done. I have made up my mind to take 
the evening train to my sick, it may be, dying< 
If you turn me out of your house 


brother. j 
If by violence 


now and forever, I shall go. 
you compel me to remain away from him, I 
shall tell this whole story on the very first 5 
opportunity which I have, and you can best 
tell whose side public opinion will take in this 
matter, and whether there is one man or 
woman for whose respect you will care, whos 
will not absolutely despise and condemn you, 
for your cruelty, for I shall hold nothing, 
back; the world shall know the whole, and 
that your only reason for persecuting my only 
brother, for forbidding him your house, and 
commanding me never to utter his name in 
your presence, was simply and entirely be-s 
cause he feayed to give his only sister, when ¢ 


she was little more than a child, into your ¢ 


power, lest you should not make her, what I2 
slemnly declare before God you have not, a, 
kind and tender husband! And I shall tell, ° 
also, that when my fatherless, motherless bro-§ 
ther lay sick, and it may be dying, in a strange ¢ 
place, among strangers, you refused to let me ¢ 
go to his side, you even compelled me to re-< 
main away from him, when I besought you to 
let me, the only sister he had on earth, go to: 
him, to do for him what I could with my< 
presence and care; and you know, too, that 
when this story is circulated of you, through- . 
ont this city, as, if you drive me to despera- 
tion, it surely shall be, there is not a decent 
man or woman in it who will not call you a 


brute.”’ 


it was strong language, and put in a ways 


that would tell best with a man like Benjamin 

Northam, for like most pompous, conceited ° 
people, who have made for themselves a posi- 
tion, and pride themselves on it, he was sensi- 
tive respecting the opinions of others, and the, 
fear of social ridicule or contempt was one of 
his weak points. He had senso enough toc 


a 


fair face of Helen Northam. 
S 
husband 
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perceive that his wife was in the right, and 
if she disclosed the simple facts concerning 
this treatment of her and her brother, all his 
wealth would not procure him indemnity from 
the indignation and contempt of the com- 
munity. 

He looked in her face once more. There it 
defiant to the death. 
he felt it. He, 
Benjamin Northam, was in this one, little, 


fragile woman's power. He must yield. The 


stood pal resolute, 


She would do all she said; 


lade 


knowledg nd infuriated him; he 


} ) 
© gaitou 


would do it in the way to preserve his insulted 


’ ° ‘ 
, and wound her as was much as possi- 
ble. o he cleared his throat, and rose up— 

‘“‘Mrs. Northam,” attempting bj 


cession of dign fy to atone for 


lignit 


y 
S 
‘ 


new ac- 


waning 
authority, ‘* 1 have no time to waste with you 
to day in such matters It you d ire to ro 
into tragedies, I wish you to understand once 
for all, that it is quite out of my line. You know 
already my wishes in the matter, but as | 
never have used violence, as you term it, to 
compel you into obedience, so neither shall | 
do it now, and you will take your own 


course,”’ and he walked out of the room, and 


Sslammed the door, 


Mrs. Northam had triumphed. For a mo- 
ment her face showed it, kindling into a kind 
of fierce exuliation. Then she sank down into 
her chair—the spirit which had sustained her 
broke down. 

‘T’'ve conquered this time,” 
*T shall go to Calvin, but 


murmured the 
poor young wife. 
oh, what a price I've paid for it,” and a look 
of mingled agony and disgust tortured the 
‘To frighten my 


into justice, to be compelled to 


ethreaten the man whom I ought to honor and 
2 love into an act of simple humanity towards his 
5 wife, oh, it’s terrible, it’s terrible!” and sobs 
‘shook her to and fro as the branches of pines 


are shaken by storms on the sea shore, and 


she clasped the palms of her small hands to- 
dgether in her anguish and desolation, as she 


thought how she must carry this great sorrow 


eand shame through all her life, and Helen 


Northam needed to pray as she did, ‘‘God be 


> pitiful to me.” 


But she had gained a greater victory than 


she suspected, for from that hour Helen 


SNortham was mistress of her own house. Her 
shusband did not forget the desperate spirit 


that he had once roused in his young wife, 
and he did not care to encounter it again. Of 
course he was pompous and self-conceited, 
and liked to make as great a display of his 
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authority as ever, but the essence of domestic 
absolutism had disappeared. His wife had 
met him once ot his own ground, and van- 


n. Then the way in which she 


quished hi 
had put his tyranny to himself had a profound 
effect, for he saw how it must appear to 
others, and the esteem of his fellow men was 
something Benjamin Northam could not afford 
to lose 

Had his wife been in his power, as, but for 
Cleveland King she surely must, the matter 
would have been entirely changed; and it is, 
to say e least, extremely doubtful whether 
the man would have been reached sufficiently 


by his wife’s supplications and anguish to 


gave her brother from the exposure of his 
crime and the disgrace which must inevitably 
have f wed it, 

But when his own conduct was placed be- 


fore him in a light which he saw v« ry plainly 


would outrage public sentiment and result in 


his own disgrace, then Benjamin Northam felt 
as nearly guilty, and experienced something 
as closely resembling compunctions of con 
scienc eas it was possible for a nature so pom- 
pous and self-inflated to do. He saw through 
the world’s eyes, and his wife had actually 
made him for once stand in fear of her, and 
the lesson was one he would not be likely to 
forget. It was of course very contemptible, 
but there are a great many contemptible men 
in the world, and probably will be—till the 


‘Come in,” said the voice of Calvin Hum- 
phrey to the soft knock which came at his door 
with the early day. Cleveland King had been 
obliged to leave him late the night before, and 
ihe young convalescent had been watching the 
morning sunshine as it spatiered the walls 
and lay bright on the floor of his chamber, 
and while he watched, Calvin Humphrey held 
solemn communion with himeelf. 

The door opened softly—the sweet tremu- 


lous face of a woman put itself inside the 


room 

‘Oh, Helen!” Calvin Humphrey lifted his 
head from his pillow, and his heart was in his 
cry 

She sprang forward, and the next moment 
the brother and sister were in each other's 
arms. There were no words for the next half 
hour. Ti 
some of the pain and sorrow that was in both 


wept out together, as children do, 


their hearts. 
‘Oh, Helen, it was good—it was like you 


to come to me now,” and the young student 


SVAAA LF PAS SS 


caressed the pale, wistful face with his hand, 


‘*] began to fear that 


uld prevent your 
coming.” 

Something of the dauntless, defiant look of 
the day before returned to Mrs. Northam’s 
face. 

‘«He tried to,” she said, “but I stood up 
and dared him to do it to his face, and for the 
first time in his life Benjamin Northam wag 
afraid of me.” 

“And you have travelled a night to get to 
my bed-side, poor little ter! 

She smiled out of her fa that looked pale 
and weary now, for want of sleep. 

“Oh, Calvin, the didn’t seem long 
because I was coming 

And then the mag ide of his sin —th¢ 
shame and anguish it must have wrought f{ 
the sister who, for his sake, would have saer 
ficed her life, came over the young student 

they never had done before. He clasped 
his hands over his pale face burning up sud- 


sh, and his voice 


denly into shame and 
choked through the words 

“Oh, Helen, can you for e me!" 

Her answer came in a whisper, soft as an 
angel’s might 

**T did that, Calvin, before I came here.” 

He looked up now, with eyes full of tender 
reverence— 

‘Oh, Helen, if you knew it all you would 
think my suffering had atoned for my sin.” 

She clung to him now ; the emotion and her 
face telling what she would not allow her lips 
to—all that she had suffered. 

‘Oh, Calvin, for the sake, and in the name 
of our dead father and mother, for the sake 
of your own soul here and hereafter, and for 
the sake of my heart that will break for grief 
if you do, promise me that you will never 
yield to this temptation again: / 

He held her hands and looked up in her 
face— 

** Helen, can you trust me?’ 

Calvin Humphrey's face was at that moment 


’ he asked. 


for a sign and a witness for him. His sister 
looked at him, and answered, fervently— 
Yes, Calvin, from my soul I do trust you.” 
Afterwards there was silence betwixt them 
Mrs. Northam remained three days with her 
brother, and during that time the invalid re- 
cuperated rapidly, and was able to ride out 
with his sister the morning before she left 
Those three days were, on the whole, the 
happiest which the two had passed since the 
careless, happy boy and girlhood which grew 


up under their uncle's roof; their good- 
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natured improvident uncle, whose last days had 


been his worst, for he had not the moral cour- 
age to meet the consequences of his own mis- 
takes and betrayal of his trusts, and conse- 
quently sacrificed his nieee to save himself. 
"But Mrs. Northam and her brother, in so far 
asit was possible, during this time, put the in- 
evitably dark side of their lives out of sight. 
They were both young and of bright and hope- 
ful natures, and the recuperative forces of 
youth were yet strongin both. They talked 
of the old, happy days; they laid plans for 
ihe future, they comforted and strengthened 
Mrs. 
Northam’s visit drew near, they both looked 
wonderfully better and happier. 

“T shall get down to college by next week, 


each other, and when the last hour of 


and, Helen, I mean to make up for lost time,”’ 
said Calvin Humphrey, gravely, as his sister 
sit by his side, her hand clasped in his, for 
the inexorable hour was nigh. 

“You must not work too hard, dear,” with 
a kind of mother-fondness in eyes that looked 
on the face she was so soon to leave. 

“T shall go through New York. You will 
come to see me at the depot?” 

“No, you must come to see me next time !”’ 

The student started in amazement. 

“No, Helen, I shall not subject myself to 
insult from your husband,” he answered, after 
a little pause, and the look Mr. Northam had 
seen in his wife's face, was in her brother's 
now. ‘* You know he would only turn me out; 
of the house.” 

“If I believed that, Calvin, I should not ask < 
youtocome; but I have not lived forthe last four 
years in vain, with Benjamin Northam. Ihave 
found there is one thing which he does stand in 
awe and fear of, and that is public opinion. 
Rather than brave this, I believe he will allow 
you to visit me, or, at least, withdraw his overt 
opposition to it. Yes, Calvin, you must stop 
at our house on your way to college,”’ and 
Mrs. Northam rose up lightly, and went to hers 
own room, for her watch hands were creeping 
towards the last moment. 

‘What a sister she is!” murmured Calvin 
Humphrey, and he shut his eyes—shutting. 
down the tears in them, too. 

But she had caught the words, and came 
back a moment after with her bonnet on. : 

“Say, rather, Calvin,” she said, with her? 
sweet smile a little tremulous, ‘‘ what a friend ° 
we had!” $ 

‘I do say that many times every day.” § 

The event proved that Mrs. Northam had? 
judged her husband rightly. She found him? 
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on her return, sullen and reticent, and he 
maintained a somewhat morose demeanor for 
several days; but he did not once allude to her 
visit, neither did she. 

It happened that the day on which Calvin 
Humphrey wrote his sister she might expeet 
him in New York, her husband was quite un- 
usually summoned out of town on business. 
His complaisance, such as it was, h id returned 
to him by this time; indeed, in several in- 
stances he had avoided annoying his wife after 
his old fashion. 

“T shall be 


said to her, ‘‘and if you feel 


gone three days, Helen,” he 
timid about 
sleeping alone in your part of the house, I'll 
send our head book-keeper up each night 
during my absence.”’ 

The young wife was always touched at any 
little courtesy or thoughtfulness on her hus- 
band’s part, which proved that he cared any- 
thingfor her beyond the mere pride whch he 
took in her as a graceful and crowning adorn- 
ment to his home—the same sort of pride which 
he had for his horses, and which, after all, was 
nothing but self-worship; and there was a 
timid entreaty in Mrs. Northam’s eyes as she 
looked up— 

‘Thank you; my brother has written me 
that he shall be in New York for a day or two 
on his return to college. I hope you will not 
object to his stopping here ?” 

The heavy brow lowered—there was a murky 
gleam of anger in the gray eyes. 

**I] have told you once for all, Mrs. Northam, 
that your brother shall never cross my thresh- 
old, and he never shall.” 

That was not the way to deal with this 
man. Gentleness, timidity, entreaty, roused 
the aggressiveness and the tyrant within him. 
The latent spirit that Benjamin Northam had 
once seen in his wife was awake again. She 
was out of her chair in a moment; her face 
steadfast, her lips resolute, her eyes blazing— 

‘Very well, Mr. Northam. If my brother 
cannot cross my threshold, I shall simply ac- 


Scompany him to your partner's, explain how 
she has been, and is, and from what cause 


debarred from your threshold, and ask per- 


> mission to have him remain there, where I can 


daily see him during his brief visit. I am 
certain they will not. refuse so just a request, 
and you can make your choice betwixt your 
own house and your partner's, for I shall 
surely do as I have said.” 

‘The d—l you will, ma’am,” said Benja- 
min Northam, looking at his wife in a kind of 


blank amazement—in a kind of new respect, 
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too, which, for the moment, superseded his< Cleveland King, as he he had seen it in the 
ange! ¢ midst of her home of desolate grandeur, and 

“Yes, I shall,” she said, seating herself* his heart ached for her 


once more, quietly, and when he looked at her 
face, he knew she would, too. 
He brought down his hand heavily an the 


One day, not long after his return, he ven 


tured to mention Mrs. Northam’s name to his 


sister in a tone of studied indifference. 

* Dear me! her marrying a rich old man 
didn’t pay well in the end,’ was Mrs. Gresh 
am's answer, with a little indifferent pity in 
her voice. 

“What do you mean, Julia?” 

“Why, Mr. Northam failed more than two 


years ago. The thing took everybody by 


«surprise, and proved to be one of those utter, 


table: he swere a fierce oath at her, then 
Benjamin Northam rose up and went out of 
the room, slamming the door after him. . 

Mrs. Northam had triumphed the second 
time, but each one cost her, as it must any 
refined, right-minded woman, a terrible wear 
and tear of soul and body. 

I ears had passed away. Most of this. 


time Cleveland King had passed abroad, it 


having become necessary for one of the part- 
ner f his house to give personal supervision 
to its financial relations in Europe; and the 
youngest one’s tastes and character was pecu- 
liarly fitted for this department. 

Cleveland King had, after three years, re-‘ 


turned to his native land. He had travelled a 
great part of this time, and, as all true travel- 
lers should, he had lived as far as was possible 
the life of the people amidst whom he so- 


l New aspects of life, social, civil, 


jour: 
political and religious, had presented them- 
selves to his observation and study. He had 


learned much; he had interested himself in 
the forms of government, the national develop- . 
ment in all its varied phases of the people 
among whom he dwelt; and he was a man to 


go right down into the quick and essence of 
things, not to be satisfied with any mere 
artistic and surface views. 


Of course these four years had wrought 


I 


many changes in the man—had made him 
larger, more liberal in thought and feeling; but‘ 
the tender heart, the warm, generous in- 
stincts, the childlike faith combined with that 
sterling principle and integrity which nothing 
could shake or corrupt—these were still a 
part of Cleveland King. 

Of Mrs. Northam he had heard but once, 
and that was about a year after he had left 
America. He happened to be in Brussels at the 
time, and there received a letter from her, en- 
closing the twenty-five hundred dollars for 
which she was his debtor. It was a brief 
letter—one that touched Cleveland King, for. 
the emotions which inspired it had overswayed | 
the writer's heart and broke into her words. 

Of course he acknowledged her letter, and, 
there was an end of the correspondence; but 
often amid his wanderings the pale, sweet; 
face of the fair young wife rose up before 


absolute failures which there is no retrieving, 


“for the man had gone into speculations, in 


such a rash, head-long manner, that he could 
not have possessed his sense Anxiety and 
agitation brought a fit of apoplexy, and a 
month after he was a ruined man—Benjamin 
Northam was a dead one! He left his wife, 
and his son of a year old, without a dollar; 
80 those who knew affirmed. The house and 
furniture were sold; Mrs. Northam went Inte 
the country; and her brother, who had just 
left college, accompanied them. I presume 
she’s living in obscurity somewhere.” 
Cleveland King mentally resolved that he 
would know where, some day. He doubted 
whether Mrs. Northam needed any pity, and 
whether she had not been relieved to step 


from her lonely splendor into ‘* obscurity.” 


“« My little boy, you must wait for the cur 
rants to get ripe.” 

‘* Will that be to-morrow ?" asked the child, 
looking up wistfully in his mother’s face, and 
withdrawing his small hand that was like a 
white, full-blossomed lily, from betwixt the 
pickets, inside of which the currant bushes 
stood in a dark green row 

‘*Not to-morrow, nor next day, my boy, but 
in a couple of weeks, perhaps, the currants 


‘ will begin to turn red, and look like the small 


rubies in mamma's brooch,” 

It was a clear, sweet voice that spoke these 
words, and a caress interpenetrated them al! 
The lady who spoke them had a small, grace 
ful figure, in a simple white dress, and her 
straw hat was trimmed with black bands of 
velvet. The child by her side was a dimpled, 
bright, restless, rosy little creature, with curls 
of deep yellow gold, and eyes of a kind of 
mellow brown, full of the sweetness and joy 
of childhood, just one of those children which 


you feel an irresistible impulse to take up 


in your arms and delugo with caresses. 
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It happened that a gentleman who was¢ home,” and she glanced at the little cottage, 


stopping for a few days at the single hotel in 
the little country town of Woodside for quiet 
and mountain air, was on horesback that June 
morning, and the sight of the young mother 
and her child attracted him, for he had a 
singularly fine perception of all beautiful 
things. The feet of his horse made no sound 
in the soft, sandy road; and when the gentle- 
man had heard the lady's sweet, vibrant voice, 
his curiosity to get a glimpse of her face was 
wondered within 
ether it completed the 
The lady stopped before the 


sirengthened; he 


harmony of the 

figure and voice. 

gite of the small, pleasant little cottage, with 
1¢ graceful larches drooping in front. 

got home 


“There, my boy, we've once 


The gentleman spurred his horse, for the 
ment when she should turn to close the 
rite, would be his chance; she dropped her 
iild’s hand, and the little fellow taking ad- 
sntage of his brief liberty darted out into the 
road, and was the next moment close to the 
hoofs of the gentleman's horse. He gave a 
ithe shriek of affright, the mother turned 
sharply, the next moment a cry broke from her 
lips full of fright and agony 

“Oh, my child!” and she darted forward, 
But the rider was off his horse in a breath. 


lle had lifted the little fellow almost from 


under the feet of his horse, and he placed him 


a his mother’s arms, saying— 

“T assure you, he is not in the least hurt, 

is'am.”’ 

“Thank you, sir; but oh, what a narrow 
eaeape, my precious baby !’’ and for a moment 
the mother had no eyes, no thought, except for 
her child, 

Then The 


searching her face with startled, intent gaze ; 


she looked up. stranger was 


himself 


éregret in it 


induced 
purer country air for my baby, and then it is 


a quick surprise and uncertainty startled the: 


blood back into her cheeks, and they both 
spoke together— 

“Mrs. Northam!” 

“Mr, King!” 

Then she put out her hand with the simple, 
earnest grace that she had not lost with her 
childhood— 

“Oh, Tam glad to see you once more, Mr. 
King!” and the tears filmed the lady's eyes 
as she spoke. 

*“T expected to find you sometime, but not 
here and now,” said the gentleman, Cleveland 
King, with a smile that was not on his lips 
alone. 


her since their last meeting. 


like a white cup rimmed with vines. 

And as he followed the lady, Cleveland King 
thought of that other stately home where last 
he had been her guest, The same thought 
and contrast must have struck Mrs. Northam, 
too, for she turned towards her guest as they 


threshold, 
tremulous staile that yet had a certain pathos 


crossed the and with a bright, 


in it, said to him 


“Tt's a very humble home to which I must 


welcome you, but oh, it’s such a happy one, 
Mr. King!” 

These four years had gone over her without 
The girli h, half 


look was in her face still, and some new 


wistful 
life 


—something which 


mark or witne 
and hope was there now, too 
he had missed before. 
gethe r and sat down in the little 


So they went in to 


vine-shaded 


parlor of the cottage, and the sweet child, tired 
with his walk and the growing heats of the 
summer day, stared with his wide brown eyes 


at the stranger awhile, then the golden head 


drooped and finally fell heavy with slumber 
into his mother’s lap. 

“Do unything of all which has 
Mrs, 


there was no keen 


you know 


happened to me?” asked Northam, and 
was solemn, but 
uld there be! 


! heard of your husband's 


her face 
how 
‘Some of all. 
failure and death from my sister, and of your 
removal into the country.” 
** Yes, which 
the 


motives 


We 


there were several 


us to come here, wanted 
very cheap living at Woodside; and we man- 
age to get along nicely on Calvin's salary, 
although it is only eight hundred a year.” 
Her face, in its bright, quiet and content 
said all that her lips did not, 
They had each a good deal 
Northam treated her 


spoke for her 
then and there. 
to talk over, and Mrs. 


5 guest as though he was just what he was, a 


very dear friend, who would be interested to 
learn anything of all which had transpired to 
She told him 
briefly the particulars of her husband's last 


illness; and how he had seemed altered, soft- 


ened and humbled when his great fortune, 


‘whose foundations he thought that he laid so 


broad and deep, suddenly broke from under 
him; and how kind some of his creditors had 
proved ; and that when the costly furniture of 


‘her city home fell under the hammer of the 


‘auctioneer, she had saved enough to furnish 


> the pretty little cottage, where, Mrs. Northam 


“You will surely come in—this is our said, “she should be happy to live and die.” 
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There was one woman who had had enough; 


of wealth, fashion, splendor, and all these had 
in nowise harmed her. And Cleveland King 
glanced around the small, tasteful parlor, , 
with its relics of other times, and it looked 


to him than all the old splendor of 


pleas inter 
where Mrs. Northam had once been 


the hom 
his hostes 
And he 


still, and 


had much to tell; and the lady sat 
listened eagerly to his bright, ani- 
mated pictures of foreign life and travel, and 
the June morning slipped through its golden 
hours into noon, and then Calvin Humphrey 
came home. 

Great was the young man’s astonishment ; 
varied and deep his emotions on seeing his 
sister’s guest. He grasped Cleveland’s hand 
and wrung it without any words for awhile; 
at last he spoke— 

‘‘Our best friend at last! 
of—we always speak of you as this!” 

‘And n 
getting up with a little gayety of manner, 
which sat well on her girlish face and figure, 


We always think 


w, gentlemen,” said Mrs. Northam, 


‘‘you must entertain yourselves for a little 
while, as I have but one domestic, and my 
dinner requires some last supervision which 
bestow on it. Edward, my boy, 
uncle,” for the child was awake at 


she cannot 
go to you! 
last, and rubbing his sleepy brown eyes with 
his small fists. 

These four years had wrought a great change 
in Calvin Humphrey. As Cleveland King 
looked on him, he thought that he was truly 
a brother that any sister would be proud of. 


The slender student figure had expanded 5 


into manhood, the face had lost its boyish 
beauty, but it had gained in force, concentra- 
tion, fixed purpose. Calvin Humphrey had 
the face of a man who could trust himsel/, 
and whom others could trust. When the two 
gentlemen were alone, the younger said to the 
elder— 

‘Do you know sir, that all I am now— 
all I ever expect to be, I owe to you—to your 
kindness, which rescued me from the gulf into 
which I had plunged myself.” 

‘‘We must agree never to speak of that,” 
answered the cldcr—* your sister’s gratitude 
repaid me a thousand times for the service I 
wastenabled to render you both.” 

‘At this moment the ehild, who had been 
curiously 
with his eyes wide for wonder, slipped off from 
his uncle’s knee, and drew up to Cleveland 
with*a pretty appeal in his face. And the 
gentleman lifted the boy in his arms and 


5 kissed him. 


2to harm us. 


investigating the strange gentleman, > 
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And during this interview Cleve. 


land King learned that Calvin had, through a 


friend of his uncle’s, obtained the situation of 


tutor in a commercial college a few miles from 
Woodside, with an annual salary of a thousand 
dollars. 

‘*We manage to live very nicely on it,” said 
the youmg tutor, with a smile—‘‘ You can’t 
imagine what a wonderful and economical 
housekeeper Helen has developed.” 

At that moment, she put her face, touched 
with a smile, inside the parlor, and announced 
dinner. A sweet and wonderful hostess she 
was at her own table, Cleveland King thought, 
and her fair young face had never beamed 
with such happiness and content, behind the 
massive silver in her splendid dining-room, as 
it did here, seated at her table, under the 
little cottage roof. 

Beautiful to the watchful eyes of Cleveland 
King seemed too the love which existed be 
Mrs. Northam and her brother, 
singularly from the 
It was a love which, 
vonstrated itself in 


tween 
separated world and 
closely united together. 
before him, at least, der 
no words, but eyes and voices bore to it con- 
stant and faithful witness. After the pleasant 
dinner was over, the three came back to the 
cool, vine-shaded parlor, and there with a 
little laugh, Mrs. Northam slipped a skein of 
embroidery silk over her brother's fingers— 
‘You see, Mr. King, I try to make Calvin 
household services, and 


a model old bachelor 


she said. 


useful in all small 
hope to turn him out 
uncle one of these days,”’ 

‘I find it impossible to tell which looks as 
if the work was pleasanter—the teacher or the 
scholar,” smiled the guest, looking from the 
young man to his sister. 

“Oh, Calvin is the 


best scholar in the 


world!” 

Somewhat more, added 
looking in her brother's face. 

‘‘That is because Helen is the best teacher 


the lady’s eyes 


in the world,” answered the brother. 

‘‘How happy you two must be here alone 
‘ together,” said Cleveland King, half to him- 
self; and he thought of his own sister, and 
sighed to himself, but so low that neither his 
host or hostess caught it. 

‘So happy that the world seems too far of 
We are blessed in our humility— 
are we not, Calvin?” And the thought shook 
the tears into Mrs. Northam’s eyes. 

“Yes, Helen; and there was more than 
tenderness—something of reverence in_ the 
> gaze with which Calvin Humphrey answere! 
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his sister. And when the silk had flowed in 


white rill away from the young tutor’s finger 
to his sister's spool, he looked at his watch 


and said— 


«There are two hours, now, of work for me 


to-day; I should be glad to remain And he 
it away. 

window until he was out of sight. 
‘*He is the best brother in the worl 

Mrs. Northam, turning to her guest. 


And Cleveland King thought what he did 


not say—*‘* Happy is the brother who has such 
4 sister.”’ 

He remained at the cottage during most of 
that day. They had much to talk over 
much that it was not finished that day, nor any 
other of the days which Cleveland King 
passed at Woodside, for he did not return to 
New York until a week after his meeting with 
Mrs. Northam, and when he did, he felt some 


want and restlessness, and his thoughts 





indered often to the little cottage that sat like 
a white basin among the hills at Woodside. 

So he came back again. He was a sincere, 
straightforward man, as you know. T! 
second day after his arrival, he invited Mrs. 
Northam to ride out with him. Among the 
deep pine woods, filled with a solemn chant, 
on their way to the sea, Cleveland King told 
his companion why he had never married, 
because his heart and soul had never yet found 
awoman to whem they could say—* We will 
walk together the time of God’s appointment, 
looking with faith and hope to the end, believ- 
ing that though it may be well with us here, 
it shall be better beyond—a.true woman—a 
] Never, 
Helen, 


wing woman—a Christian woman. 
lid I say? I have found her now. 
you understand me?” 

She looked up. 
her face for mastery; they all broke down 


Many things struggled in 


nto A sob. 

‘Helen, I know how shamefully you were 
deceived and wronged by one husband; is it 
hecause of his memory that you cannot trust 
ie ‘pi 

“Oh, no, no: but when [I remember the 
wrong he did me, I remember, too, that he 
was the father of my child.” 

“And as such we will always speak of him. 
Helen, may I not be now the father of your 
child—I pray God a better one than he was ?”’ 
She nestled up to him; she laid her soft, 
fluttering fingers on his arm; her sweet eyes 
smiled up into his face, full of love— 

‘“*T will try to be that woman your heart has 
long sought for, Cleveland,” she answered. § 
vou. xx1.—14 


a ‘ 


They watched him from the 


’ said 
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Home Ceaching. 


BY MARY - CROSMAN 


: osom, and his thumbs revolving one about 
the other, as his inner was wl nh new pt 
poses were taking life, form and position in 
is brain. I'd hinted at new furs that mo 
ing, as | was pouring his third cup of 
saying they'd be a nice New Year's gift 


Mrs. Brown and Cousin Sue had just purchased 


some, and that I needed a set so much. 
Possibly he was think of that now. \ 

feeling of pleasure cam ver me, and y 

needle and thread flew more sw th; ovel 

little merino dress sleeve I was mal I 

houldn’t need a new cloak nov I f 

\ i save so h thought, and be s 

fi ind br ‘ Joe’s wife would half 

en me Out of abundance of the ] 


‘You're thinking of my New Year’s gift, | 
expect ?” 


} 


1, don’t refer to that,”’ he sai 





‘QO} 





playful, half serious way, adding, by way ofa 
caution to my hopes—‘* you forget how much 
higher rent are.”’ 

‘*Father said to me yesterday he'd pay the 
store rent if your profits were not as large as 
they had been.” 


‘*That’s kind in him, but we must |! 


be inde- 
pendent.”’ 

A little silence followed, and then Harry 
added 

‘You'd better get poor Mrs. Waite somethin: 
for New Year's; she’s been sick so long: an 
the Widow Green ought to be remembered; 
she is so worthy ; and that old gentieman on 
South street, too—he is the most cheerful, 
thankful man in affliction I ever knew.” 


I felt too selfish just then to reply, and per- 


haps that was why he added, with so much 
emphasis—‘* Jt is more blessed to give than to 

Perhaps my tones were a little ungracious 
as I replied, ‘I'd be satisfied with the re- 
eeiver’s blessing for once.” Still his thumbs 
pursued their orbits with as little deviation as 
if forming a part of the solar system. I'd 
finished the sl eve, and Was plaiting the little 
skirt, looking now and then out of the window, 


ig. shifting clouds, which gave 





at the scuddi:z 
premonitions of the rain storm that Harry had 
felt for two days in that susceptible part of his 
body, the bones. 

‘* Mehetible,” said he, ‘ Hetty’ he generally 
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calls 1 


up and 


I 


ened « 
“HH 


our liy 


drous 


W hie i 


upon 


thy 


and 


sont 


me ol 


whos 


thou 
the 
to h 


with 


the « 


backw 


sepa 
mour 
virus 
of ha 
h 
to W 


dise 


“VW 


Tusedly 


ope i! 


* Ves 


that 


and | 


It 


Susan 


selfi 


} i 


woud 


and 


ering 


good, when I dislike her so thoroughly ‘ 


iY 


il 


| 


l 


| 


\ 


i} 


ne 


I 


ARTHUUR’S 


send for Aunt Susan to come 
| New Year’s 
in wonder. She had it dark 


i four years——-nor we hers, 


j , meagre and dwarfed are all 


en we have patterns ol such won- 


y to weave into them 


patterns 
in Heaven—devices that glitter 


rents of martyrs, saints and 
st stands at the path of obedience, 


walk 


M llis command, and we follow 


This is the way, ye in it, 


I cannot see on what grounds 
for forgiveness, when so little of 
il pervades us.’ rhere \ 


s voice and eye that reminded 


ls of saints—of Christians fro 


is we sometimes bring away 


i lifetime; it seemed as though 


e and the divine yoice had said 
e and learn of me. 
continued, “‘let us bring o1 
of heart and brain, up 


Bethesda, that they may b 


that our lives may go out 
iv fresher, purer, and mor 
é God’s paths are strewn with 
etimes, but if we tread on and 
show that we are His, and thus 
to year, our lives will be crowned 


teness Which autumn gives to 


onward with hope, bu 


I in look 


y with fear.” 


ithe mist from my eyes, thinking 
1 cause to fear, how ought I to 
| be afraid. 


another as I have loved you.’ 
Hetty your mother’s own siste1 
0 by trifles that have grown to 
that like the 
e infused our hearts with the poison 


God, 


ize—trifles, deadly 


nd yet we bow to the same 
e same Saviour, and are expecting 
' 


‘ther the golden streets of Para 


hall all be changed,” I 


I think we shall need to be; but 


re must begin here—our thoughts 


must produce fruit.” 


(unt 


unforgiving—so 


the theory, Harry, but 

) perfectly 
| withal so self-important; | 
it a dog as she has treated me; 


will 


k for her 


be my self-respect, to go 


favor—and where the 


» 9? 
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‘‘ Because she is a poor ¢ iple, you ¢ 
fo imitate her; because aol ) 
so, you do likewise; | 1 advise you 1 
stand on higher groun upw r 
your patterns,-and Chr V ble you 
il 

Memory led me into | Lreu ber 
when we were childr« l ud, **how d 
lighted Jenny and IL y 1} ther | 
us we might got Aunt Ss i spend @ 
day and how happy we iid | over the 
little pies and cakes she v ! us, the 
tory books she would I ( i i 
and the swing she would coax uncle to make 
! us. She had an i} 
net that was my grea ! imothers, and 


ometimes she would slij , 
us a visit, while we would huddk 
corner, half afraid, thoug! 


who it was 


Lex ) ive 

nce passed, and Ji n . 

nd | | am hopin somet t there 

* Well, shall Aunt Si nand her family t 
mong our guest on asked 
il ry, to which I | irt " 

\ es,”’ 

New Year’ dawned beautiful as are 
thoughts of forgiven L the his of 
merey, charity and | I Pusin was 
among the group of relatives that gathere 
around our table. 

** Hetty,” she said, ¢ wa putti 
on her things to go, an t e ere te 
in her eyes—‘‘this is | I fee 
ashamed—lI should have | cher, but it 
is you 

“Tt is Harry,” | l my l 
he points oul, ad i met ~ 
I have found Aunt Si 1 am rich! 
repaid,” 

She kissed me for the f ce Jenny's 
funeral As the last cas i i ve away Mrs 
Waite sent for me to come that he might 
express her joy and grat for the gifts I 
sent her The Widow Gre ‘; he old gen 
tleman on South str tv ! the less 
glad, It was almost t i time for 
prayers. Harry went » t closet in his 


quiet way, and brought out a box cont sining 
I eould but b ud 


ever so many times, bu 


und thank him 
ak truthfully 


exquisite joy in 


my furs. 
I spe 
when I say there was more 
witnessing my sick friends’ flush of pleasure, 
and Aunt Suse 
had given unasked 
will. 


n’s tearful gratitude because | 





and good 


forgiveness 








Li 
aa 5 F a > iy | upon | Leavy to | ince a fee 
Mut wm the @dlorld, aon oe oe 
lo BY 1 i mind,  \ he had d i this sensiti 
I pul I t les} ition \\ t 
CHAPTER VII 
I ‘ i i hey if I 
At] desk, that ! is Carl J n«, is ¢ fessi f wi id 
r th I . the i nof him toa ian 
ng would i ! ( I a h doubt and 
there thi lied hi ha 
9 1m I i he! l exibility 
F web PALES ! . Lt I e! hi uid, bitte 
P ‘ iper 1 l a | 1 we v 
a , i rink fy 
@ ‘ ! r ! il \ ! i } val i { 
i | t , 
| an | j I | f is ‘ 
ke at | | l l d 
he ' t !’ i 1] 
, i for He | ! ! 
nil tl } ‘ 1 | ‘ 
} , l 
, | On the } r chaml l 
I y ‘ -_ ht ( 
} not lool ) c ) 1 sp il 
| expr n \ J é nd hal il self 
id | und 
ul ou if peek i ‘ | th ‘ u Y 
re purpo ‘ i t risi I 
f lace Dati | | ‘ vi er } ] a 
As uth or | ) le ‘ 
‘ I idl, 1 tie i ! atti n the a Lie 
n i m poecure ! 0 rand ac ira 
) init { d a ! rregular blot l ind 
his eye were t , ‘ no ng in the pre 
‘ rere { eX] { nite | 
i i the | l ‘ } i ve have come to 
fiitud I | i 
l ‘ y ele 
P " i { l, and dimly 
' i fa l ind | fler 
| 1 | faint i 
ys vl « it ! I | | My heart 
! i ih ‘ ! i } " { t s! té l 
ht ot, tcar, « ha ld i | > ve n is 1 
] hing evil, but no 1 { i | I have ctated the 
ot l rot ro to his wif l i | ly i emain 1 this 
esa rong! ‘ ld not take ba < vor 1 home, 1 met ind l lient 
for ken They must und h hi t You must b l | The f will 
his », and the home-temple f i uy hat God i must lay at your feed 
ing ruin, Alas for me! IL <¢ t thu ibmit \s your 
im \t dinner-time, as ¢ 1 laid his hand upon ul, | iW by your le, true as steel 
lly wn door, there can | cessation of » hor virtue, | t nd love is your 
it t-beats—a brief st page of the breath. -inferior there can be no dwelling t th for 
re, the passed in. He did not find his wife. ~us in the same house, 
» | i¢ had gone out, the servan iid, several ‘*To-day, you have laid on me a com 
od hours }efore, and had not yet returned, Jan-\ mand, and, deliberately, in face of all conse 
nfeltuneasy. Then a weight d pped down © quences, I 1 lve to act as freely as though 
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spoken. At the same time, | 


shall : credit for being in earnest, and 
refrai ling back, after I leavé y 

house, you send me word that you desir¢ 
my } I because I wil! not live wit! 





you in nd the terms you dictate rer 
der ¢ possible. I pr you not t 
misund lme! Too much for both of 1 
is inv l. Ido not go awry from you, |} 


cause I desire to repudiate our marriage co1 


tract, 1 I vuse there lives on this earth a 
man Vv heart prefers before you. I g 
becau not let me live with you in 
the fre vhich every soul is entitled, and 
in th y that I claim asa right lei 
is the | ssue, as Heaven is my witness! 
In w you elect to do, keep 1 i 
mind, ‘ Your wife asks for love, and w 
give | return; but if you com 
ob¢ She «¢ I dwell 
you nd will not dwell iy 
in ¢ ‘ on. 

Mi is full, my eyé 
dim w s, that rsely see t 





age Iam writing. If I were to ! 
I 


my f » sway, there would go to you 
such such an impassioned appeal, a 
no man . whose heart was not of stone, 
could 1 The words are pressin nay, 


a press 


nd keep silence, for I will not be 


almost ring, for utterance. But 
them | 
a begeg for the love you pré 
Equal, Carl! We must 


side as equals, or remain forever 


mised, nor a 


craven submit. 


stand ¢ 
apart. 


‘Tt is vain to write more. If you cann 
compr‘ | the stern necessity that is on me 


after \ L have said, further sentences wil 
be idl [ go, because you have declared 
terms t » it impossible for me to remai 


I will ret if you write a si 


tation you say ‘‘come back,” I will tal 
it as a hopeful assurance for the future I 
you keep silence, this separation is eterna 
If you w 
send toi 


see me, or write to me, call 
ber 560 street. 

‘* MADELINE.”’ 
After reading this letter, in an excited and 
prejudiced state of mind, Jansen threw it fron 
him, under a first impulse of indignant rejec 
tion, and sat for some time in stern isolation 
of spirits—hard, angry, accusing, implacable. 
In the reading, pride had recognized only an 
assault upon himself and his rights as a hus- 
band; and he chafed in spirit. A calmer 
state succeeded. He read the letter again; 
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but still failed to con | ‘ true mean 
ing. In his view, it v us and d 
hant; proudly stati t hh he mus 
submit, or his wife w 1 permanently aban 


lon him, If he had 1 t tl etter a third 


time, he might bett« ha mprehended 
Madeline, and the t ving womar 
had driven from |! nd home. But, 


» folded it with a ishing the 


paper unconscious); l vy it into a 
drawer away tl ih 

. if s} t a 8 licit h 
return that will ] it her fee 


1 not made If she had 
known me, she we ! e tried this 
id exper ie! erably fail 

G to her! Sol t me ba 
Pro! »to be sub will! Give 
. ] f tive—dut 





ndon both . rsists of 
repents—I am ] ts in he 
hands. I did 1 my door 
ind it shall n r i iinst her, s 
long as her life is v But, I car 
not solicit her to con [ will not solici 
her! 

Jansen was not at f purposes; not 
if the dispositi mt mined lines 
of action, hesitati ig a rep nting 
There was somethi t 1 quality it 
his mind; determinatio: tickly, and 
were not resolved t ree thought 


Madeline was not int of this, 
} 


when she took } 


her husband 


She knew him to 1 selfish, proud, 
nd stubbornly per ny line of con 
duct he mig] l e braved all 
consequences in he : abandoning 


duiy, love, ease, « independ- 


ence of the world, t which is 80 
wounding to all wom Q tive feelings 


and high spit if. 


As men and women born with selfish 
inclinations, and inh ly} iliarities—mu- 
tual concession is an e il rule of action in 


If this rule I bserved, strife 


Were we in o1 


m irriage, 
must come, ginal purity of 
soul—or, through observance of divine laws 
restored to that purity n no conflicts could 
verning law. In 


} 1 


the degree that any individua 


arise. Love would be t! 
is so restored, 
according to the 


1at individual, even 


or regenerated through a 


Divine Word, so far will t 
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l 

- in the case of a woman unhappily married, »and weeks. Even years had no power w! 

} % . A 

: submit to things unjust and hard to bear,‘ to cover and hide that strange, fearful spectre, 
rather than abandon all, trusting by patience, ¢ which, for a few moments, held his vision like 

n 


rentleness, and a loving observance of every 

















ity, to lift her husband into a juster percep- No word, no sign from either. Both lived, 
ed n of the relation they bear to each other. >for weeks, in blank suspense ; yet wrapp« ] 
an She will give up many innocent things, be-\ about in pride, and without thought of con 
ut cause his warped or narrow views will not let ¢ cession. 
he him regard them as allowable. Nay, even Poor Madeline! She had gone out into the 
8 submit to arbitrary rule and dictation, rather ¢ world al Who were her faithful friends? 
than grapple with him ina conflict that can only ? Upon whom, now, was she to lean? Over the 
" nd in submission, for one perpetual strife, or thre lof \ ] e might her feet pass 
< ration. And what is true of the woman, ifidently, and \ e firm tread of one 
wa iose soul is rising out the dominion of > who had a right to \las for the be- 
ons ifural evils, is in like ma r true of the« wildered, erring you ( iture! She had 
nis un He will bear and forbear—will yield? not counted all the cost of this wrong act. 
_ l even submit in much—rather than break S When she left her husband’s house, s t 
most saci ] of all bonds \ 1 all this til ly to Mrs, \ ibine’s. But, wit! what 
avs iy be done without any 1 ndonme1 y expel . 
: it free will, wh hig fi isto x t¢ did sh of | | 4 
ane d. i y i ind t 
} 
ac an iw of spiritual life ity id strat y departed 1 he 
we n the soul, leading to-« ession for another’s ¢ Now she was a ess wanderer, ¢ ) 
“4 d, then let the law of truth in isk lor tempo! = kee y a 
her tanding, which every one may accept, act a feel this as she od at Mrs. Woodbine’s " 
2 s controlling force, and hold all things in it, | r ha g rung the bell, she v | 
. fe lty to higher duties, t yh the vy ay in> have turned ay iy, and gone home t - 
- h the feet must walk » difficult, often « consider {ne stey he was taking. But, 
> ng deep down into the vale of humiliation, > she ird the servant’s feet along the hall, 
Madeline was wrong. Poth were wrong. 5 and it wast ite to retreat. 
~ se views, stimulated by passion and self ‘‘Ah, my dear Mrs. Jansen!’ With this 
aes ill had made a_ breach between them hear ly uttered ie, Mrs W dbine 
ng her had the spirit of cor sion, but, in-¢ entered the drawing-room where Madeline sat 
Be. ud, the spirit of accusation; and there was vail p er, and, cat ing her ha i, press l 
— ingel in their hearts t lige the widen-\ it warmly ‘*But, bless me, child!” she 
can chasm with love Jansen had acted with added, ina changed voic > wW ut the mat- 
ac nsiderate haste, pressing an interdict upon fer You're as pa as a sheet 
nd iis wife while she was yet t blind to see all Madeline tried to answer; but there is 
ud, it she might have seen of duty and pru- > nly a dumb motion of the lips. 
ee lence, had he dealt with her more tenderly «Are you sick ? 
all ry; and Madeline, with equal haste Madeline shook her head. 
Ing ind lack of regard for her husband's excitedS ‘Nothing wrong with your husband | 
nd- wr é . pat ‘ 
ite of mind, had set him at defiance So, in h pe : 
; £0 es hy . 
utual blame, they had been driven asunder. “Tos. [The tone was faint, and, even on 
ngs this monosyllabie, betrayed a tremor. 
CHAPTER VIII. ‘*What is it child ¢’’ asked Mrs. Woodbine. 
fish If Carl Jansen could havé annihilated that “T have left him.” 
ol statue-like image of his wife, as he last “No! 
“— irted from her at the breakfast table, he “Tt is true, Mrs. Woodbine!” The heart 


rife 


A would have felt better; but, let thought turn 2 of Madeline was not strong enough. She 
y ol 





towards Madeline when it would, thus he saw {sobbed out aloud, and hid her face. 


} 


aws 5 es : ; 
her. By an effort of will, other images might 





his 18 & serious 


natter, my dear,”’ said 


ould 

In 
red, 
the 
even 


: projected before his eyes; but they faded Mrs. Woodbine, as soon as hgr visitor grew 
ut quickly, leaving the stony statue in their¢calm. * Left your husband! For what?” 
lace. It was so all through the first agitated, ) She looked sober. 

it resolved, evening following Madeline’s ‘‘He positively forbade my coming to see 


leparture; so through all the succeeding days? you. That was going too far. I will not be 
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com? i slave! J am here, acting in 
opel il Cc; and do not mean to return 
until ‘ es his wish to have me do so, 
pro t he same time, to treat me a 
his « things. 

“FP ur coming to §s ! Ona 
what I pray : There was a stain of 
ang e of Mrs. Woodbine. 

has been making slanderous 


m ?’’ demanded Mrs. Woodbi 
Something 1} 


} 
* which « 


ae t swer, b ‘nu I do iot kn 
rep! , showing distress, and sp 


precation. ‘** I think it was 


no! pret xt on the part of m) hus 
band liked our intimacy; and, find 
ing I not going to give up my friends 
to grat hims and prejudices, has taken 
this rder to effect his object. There 
is evi g everywhere. The best are 
not free from misrepresentation. Especially 


ho take the independent stan 


s have taken, liable to fals 





Somebody has spoken lightly of 





som \ visits at your house—the light 
word peated, have reached ny husband’ 
ears: s nas given him a chanee, as | 
su] to break up our intin cy. But he 
has not found me as in fingers It 
W pretence, I am satisfied—nothir 
mo 

T i ‘1k faded out of Mrs. Woodbine’s 
eyé ie e grew 80 I sne nee pted 
the explan n. But, to Madeline, she did 


e old cordial, winning air. 
‘‘T understand it all now,” she gravely an 
1 


swered ‘‘Tt was, as you a base thing 





in your hus! md = But, my you have 
taken a serious step. What do you propose 

Have you frien ls who will receive you?” Mrs. 
Woodbine gazed searchingly into Mrs, Jansen’s 


face. 
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‘*T trust that I am ong enough to be 
own friend,” bravely, and with just a pul 
indignation in her , ed Mrs. Ja: 
even though her heart ving like | 
in her bosom. 1 ( we inthis lady 
manner struck her with a | il surprise. 

‘Of course you a ’ ue woman 
strong enough for t Mrs. Woodbin 
spoke with a certain ] val, yet 





one, ar 


1a) end in a permar tion Does bh 


tah ing ?’ 


he consent 
ask me to 
») DACK ly *a new trial 
be 


will not 





must 





n 
l 
yself to the 








live in strife, nor w 
station of an infer I i ind pe aceab] 


or notatall! Ie y be i doubt of the 
issue when he rea 





atl M Woodbine 


‘IT am afraid,’ 
‘that you have acted hi y. Whatif he make 
no reply a 

‘*T have counted that « 

‘Ah, indeed! W you will be rich in 
resources if you pro ble to meet it.” 


‘*How so?” Mad it well ask in 


surprise. What could be t meaning of this 
changed spirit in her fi | e friend who 
had first counselled rx to her husband's 
encroachments, and s } ged her to 
maintain her womanly f She was 
puzzled, hurt and distre by a circumstance 


that seemed inex] 


repeated. 


‘In the first place, y e up an elegant 
home, and money to any f extent that you 
may see fit to demand Have you rich rela- 


tives, who will, in turn, supply these? Your 
good name is to-day, unsullied before the 
world. Abandon your husband, on almost 
any pretext, and though y life be pure as 
an angel’s, the soil of slander will be cast over 
your garments. You have now ease, comfort, 
and complete independence in worldly matters; 


how will it be if you cast them all behind ? 


.My dear young friend, you stand this hour in 
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ihe most momentous crisis of your life. I 
would not have advised this step. As society 
is now constituted, the woman who breaks the 
marriage bond is misunderstood and misinter- 
preted. Public opinion ranges ittself against 
her, and a hundred impediments are thrown in 
the way of her honorable independence. A 
man cast loose upon the world, if he have 
strength and will, finds all things conspiring to 


his success; but a woman so cast loose, finds 


all things conspiring against her. I speak 
soberly, my dear young friend, and earnestly, 
for I have a larger experience of the world 
than you. No—no! this is not the way. 
Hold to your legal position as Mr. Jansen’s 
wife, but maintain your independence. If he 
seek to put on the tyrant, set him at naught, 
but hold to the material rights acquired in 
wedlock. If you abandon him, you abandon 
everything; but if le abandons you, the law 
will give alimony, and so leave you indepen- 
dent. You see, child, that I take a sober, 
common-sense view of things. I look to the 
main chance. Understand me; I counsel no 
submission. You are his equal, and if skilled 
in the use of your native strength, fairly 
matched with him in any contest he may pre- 
cipitate. The home you purpose abandoning 
is as much yours as his. Don't lose the 
advantage its possession gives you. Put on 
triple armor for defence, if that be needed, 
call to your aid alla fertile woman’s resources, 


1) 
t 


as I have done, and victory will surely perch 
on your banners. But don’t—don’t take this 
hazardous step. Your husband is narrow in his 
views—cold and stubborn. -1 do not believe 
he will send or come for you. He thinks 
woman weak, and will trust to your repent- 
ance. To return to him after the final breach, 
would be a shame and a humiliation.” 

“T would die first,” said Madeline, with 
aroused indignation. 

Here the interview was interrupted by a 


visitor—a small, pale-faced, high-browed, dark-‘ 


eyed woman, whose faded countenance yet 
self-reliant air, showed a person who had seen 
some service in the warfare of life. 


“‘My dear Mrs.-Windall,” exclairaed Mrs. ¢ 


Woodbine, rising and adyancing to meet her 
as she entered the drawing-room, “I’m so 
glad to see you this morning! Just in time to 
help me advise our young friend, Mrs. Jan- 
sen,” 

“Ah, Mrs. Jansen!” said the new comer, 
turning from Mrs. Woodbine—“I did not 
anticipate this pleasure. In trouble, child! 
What’s happened ?” 


IN THE 


WORLD. 





Before Madeline could speak, Mrs. Woodbine 
answered for her 
‘““Yes, she’s in trouble, and we must see h 


through it, if possible.”’ 


‘““What kind of trouble?” asked Mrs 
Windall. 

‘** With her husband, of course. Oh, dear! 
these miserable husbands! they’re the curse 
of our lives!” 

\ shadow dropped over the pale face of 
Mrs. Windall: her brows fell; her dark eyes 
gre nten she looked angry—almost cruel— 

The curse of our lives! You may well 
say that.” She spoke in a kind of panting 


undertone, like one in strong excitement. 
‘Well, dear?” turning to Madeline, ‘‘ what’s 


has happened? A quarrel with your tyrant, of 


course! I can guess that much.” 

‘*We shall never quarrel again,” replied 
Madeline, with a calmness of voice not ex- 
pected by Mrs. Wood! ine, 

‘Ha! what does that mean?” The eyes of 
Mrs. Windall flashed. There was apparent 
in her manner a thrill of excitement. 

‘It means that we have parted company,” 
said Madeline. 

* Of your own choice ?” 

Yes; I will not be a slave, nor will I 
dwell with any man in perpetual strife.” 

‘Spoken like a brave, true woman!” said 
Mrs. Windall, grasping Madeline’s hand— 
‘cand I welcome you to the Sisterhood of those 
noble ones who cxn suffer, but not endure 
bonds. It would be better for our sex if there 
were many, many more of your spirit. My 


he 


ear catches the ring of the true metal, and t 
music is sweet. I kiss you, dear, brave young 
woman, and receive you into our circle.” 
And Mrs. Windall pressed her lips to Made- 
line’s forehead. They were almost like the 
touch of marble lips—so cold—giving a chill 
instead of warmth. 

‘‘ There is the cost to be counted,” said Mrs. 
Woodbine, now interposing. ‘* Always it is 
best to count the cost. Mrs. Jansen has left 
her husband. What next? Where is she going? 
What wl she do? 

‘* All true women are her friends," responded 
Mrs. Windall, becoming heroic in manner. 

‘‘She will need something beyond mere 


Who are her friends ?”’ 


friendship.” 

‘True friendship is full of service,” an- 
swered Mrs. Windall. 

‘‘In my opinion,” said Mrs. Woodbine, 
speaking in a firm, asserting tone of voice, 
‘the highest office of friendship towards Mrs. 
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Jansen is to advise her to go back to her home 
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aintain her rights there. I have said 


ready, and my hope was that you 


There she will possess 


say the same. 
all ext il advantages—every luxury and 
com . desires—a liberal supply of 
: *f ol} *1] 
mo! ease and independence, if she will 


nd maintain it. There are plenty 


asset! i 
ways +h a bright, resolute woman maj 
rul 1 of being ruled by her husband, 
and thi ld in freedom all the advantages of 
her p Go back, Mrs. Jansen ; that i 
i y aa 

‘s] not so mercenary as you seem to 

agi » rey ied Madeline, flashing her 
beautiful : into the face of Mrs. Woodbine. 
There was an air of defiance in this, quite 
offensive the latter, whose love of having 
things h vn way never calmly brooked a 
spirit pposition. Madeline had been, uj 
to this t , a docile learner in her news 

rights; but now that she was 

asserting a right to think and act for herself 


jine felt that her superior judgment 


wm 
f 


t as naught, and this was more 


than s d calmly bear. 

‘B great deal sillier than I imagined,’ 
came in sharp retort from her lips. ‘ You 
must How, pray? That's the question. 
Have y answer ready ?” 

“The world is wide,” said Madeline, her 


passioned. ‘And I shall find my 
I am strong enough, I trust, 


both to do and to dare in whatever work o1 


strife befall me. But, I will not dwell in con- 
tentior my husband. I hold the mar- 
riage bond as too holy a thing for this. | 


loved sband—I still regard him above 


all other men’’—her voice gave way, but she 


recovered quickly, and went on—‘‘and | 
will not me him in open war, wounding and 
receiving wounds. There may be women who 
glory in battle; but lam not one of these. My 
| not brook tyranny; soI flee from the 
presence and seek to dwell in peace.”’ 
‘You are not a woman of my stamp,” re- 
Woodbine, with a half contemp- 
“No tyrant shall 


torted Mrs 
tuous motion of the head. 
drive me from the place assigned me by 
natural right, and by law. If the question 
come as to who will leave this house by 
ct—my husband or me—be sure 
He can go if 
I thought you 


volunt iry 
that I will remain at any cost. 
it so please him; but not I. 
had more pluck, child. Cast these 

‘tions to the wind. Don’t 
When a husband puts on the 


Pshaw! 
remantic n Love! 
talk of it. 


tyrant, lov 
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vanishes.” 5 
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house of Mrs, 


Madeline had entered tl 
Woodbine, 


porarily. 


intending to remain there tem- 


She had expected a far different re- 
Had looked f 
Alas! 
mired and almost worshipped friend had become 


Now, she arose, 


or sympathy, succor, and 





ception. 
encouragement, How suddenly this ad 


transformed. as if to depart. 


‘Don’t go,” said Mrs. Woodbine. But 
there was no feeling in her voice —no actual 


invitation to remain. 


Mrs. Windall arose at the same time. Her 
eyes were on the face of Ma ne. She was 
reading it with keen, but ter glances. 


Mrs. Jansen did not reply to the remark of 
Mrs. Woodbine, but drew her shawl to her 


shoulders, and stepped back towards the door. 


| 
Mrs. Windall did the sar 

= My dear young iri ' I trust you will 
reflect deeply n what you ibout doing,” 
aid Mrs. Woodbine, f warning 
‘Be advised by me ( Sleep for 
another night on ; ques - *mbering 
that it is to effect for 5 | youl whole 
life. I am your friend Don't forget this. 
Your true friend, wl ecks to save you from 


me in ad- 


calamity. Mrs. Winda J 
monishing her io bew ( ra ste p, W hich, 
once taken, cannot be retraced, and may lead 


to untold evils.” 





‘‘Come home with me, dear,” said Mrs. 
Windall, turning to Madeline. ‘*As Mrs. Wood- 
bine intimates, the most vital things are con- 
cerned, and every step should be well con- 
sidered. We will go v the whole matter 
t gether, and see what is best to be done. 
Trust me, Mrs. Woodbine looking towards 
that lady—*I will counsel her as faithfully 
as if she were my own child. Good morning! 


Come, dear ?”’ 

And without giving tir for interposition, 
even if that had been in Mrs. Woodbine’s 
she hurried Madeline away. 
spoke with 


ie in her drawing-room. 


hought, 


‘* Faithfully !”’ 





herself, standing alo 
“Aye, as the hawk deals with the dove! 


she were 


Foolish young creature! Il wish 
safely back in her home again. What strength 
has she for the battle that is before her ?— 
what endurance for the storms that will beat 
head? Well! well! 


ymprehensible ! 


upon her fair young 


Some natures are int Some 
spirits move blindly upon ruin. You cannot 
counsel them—you cannot hold them back. 
As for Mrs. Jansen, I wash my hands clear of 
all responsibility. Be her future what it may, 
no blame shall rest at my door.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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SUPPLICATION—HOW TO BE BEAUTIFUL. 185 








But the loveliest complexion in the world 


Supplication. 











<cannot alone make a person beautiful. You 
BY NETTIE VERNON. must think; think on great, noble, and be- 
Father ! nevolent subjects. Accustom your mind to 













I'm sailing blindly o'er life’s billowy sea! dive deep, to grapple hard with strong. ecar- 
¢ - Ds Brappt dat rong, A 
ise roar the waves around me, and the spray nest thought, to plan lofty and holy act . 
rrow mingles with Hope's feeble ray! = , ‘ . er ae . 
4 “ i? adove all vrour soul drink > “An 
nd weary come I unto tl pia hemes ul Crink decp trom tie 
bes "e F foun n of Heave niy l ve, un own 
raving Thy blessing—guide Thou me. : ; : ‘ ; 





Vainly 







fought against life's passing clouds, beautiful piece of sculpture. Some one has well 4 
Surcharged with thunderings deep and long and< said, that + The n who does nothing but eat 

id; and d ‘ n | s the fine lines of his t 

ir angry lightning-flash has rent my inmost’ features It is the expre n that beautifies : 






pul, . P han } ’ let 













r! the wound thy piercing eye canst see, , ‘ 1 } 
I : ym t kindli eve, no matter what 









smile Thou in pity—guide Thou me. er a , Tere 









i's pure st y i ¢ f in pia } al i ] ual C 






y L ask it—guid 


Aye, guid 










ed the presence in fies every hear— ean equal this, and it is attainable by ever 
me withstand temptation’ { irful power ; he plainest and poorest. lt is ‘* without 
My roving thoughts I'd yield to Thy control ; money and without price. Only come to t 
vorthy though of thy kind care I be, fountain and drink, and it can cleanse your 
t One is worthy—guide Thou me. soul from every spot and bl sh, and \ 
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How to be Beautiful. favor is of more importance to you than th | 
3. E. u’c. admiration of the who ‘ ld. 


Young ladies, do you wish to be beautiful ? 220 





BY 














ink I may venture to assume as much, and 








ceed to give you a few plain directions for GREETING ns.—‘* How 
taining the desired end. do you do? 1 American 








ind first a fair, clear complexion is always ‘‘ How do you carry yourself?” that’s French, 





slmired. There is no better way of securing ‘* How do you stand that’s Italian. ‘How 





is than by taking a good, thorough bath¢do you find yourself?” that’s German. ‘How 





ry other day, and a good long walk with a>do you fare?” that’s Dutch. ‘How ean 





heerful companion at a regular hour everySyou?” that’s Swedish. ‘How do you per- 









lay. Then you may take a hearty meal of?spire?” that’s Egyptian. ‘How is your 

wholesome, substantial food, and be the betterSstomach. Have you eaten your rice?” that’s 

for it; but if you omit the bath and walk,¢Chinese. ‘‘How do you have yourself “ 
ry full meal you eat will add to the sallow->that’s Polish. ‘How do you live on?” that’s 










iess of your skin and the general unhealthy § Russian. ‘+ May thy shadow never be less?” 





ippearance of your person. If you cannot ¢that’s Persian; and all mean much the same 


bathe and exercise you should eat lightly. thing. 
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BY LYDIA M. RENO. 
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wandering o’er its rocky bed, Fouche , 
A y we talked of ( Bla ! 
et the Better ¢ try tread ; Swee] . , 
ld joy my heart} l The « i 
\ of triumph for the dead 
V 
¢, beloved, and t ¢, and n 4 Nipping w the life : 
A I breathed a dear, dear nam OF sy} i leal ‘ 
to mo almo tot | i 
end of mine! that Autumn wa od 
od to us Was s 
\ ing on that brow: | rock ia “= ! 
\ iw from far the great world trife, NOCIRTE rh ciety depends Ma 
ly did our souls drink in more upon f ther. Gentlen 
I r and nobler views of life. expect Lo be er lren are out of ! 
question, and t ‘ rests upon woma ta 
¥ 1 our footsteps homes ard trod, vhat society The pleasure of an ever if 
: I hid us for our lot lelay, nm” entertan a od by the os 
: it we had wiser grown pacity of the! t her visitors if . 
the communion of that day, each other, and \ I | iat their < : 
within my breast a calm identity to! eff tomake eve “ 
d's dear peace from Heaven, Tay. 0 tease. That is 1t secret of true i m: 
Pa. enjoyment Some lad l enter a dray on 
room or a social cirele, where every persons U1 
ss 
neighbors appear like a berg, and the who 10 | 
l only knew how a repetition of evil> atmosphere is chilly and con rained, and, by foster 
r unworthy feelings, stamps itself their genial nature and well-timed playfulness mes | 
ul ‘ tenanee in characters not to be > throw sunshine and wa l over the rool vpired 
" ’ they would avoid harboring such «till all commingle in t! easy and yet dign dt 
t} or cherishine such feclings fied cordiality t! ‘ ivacterizes tru tle 
y young 
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Habits. 


those (rite 


love nothir 


anytl 

ren may alo be incited rabit , 4 youn 
It will certainly coset an effort s inst tion defile their 
no the natural love of ease; but mothers > nearest approact 
fuster this by continuing to wait upon their Cexclamations of 
mes long after the helpless term of infancy > which hs 
xpired, and they havo gained the perfect use of - which, w 
ind tongue. Rather teach them to wait on you, 5 attributes 


! 


ttle useful errands may be performed by a 


oung child; as it grows older, employment of spect to their parent 








rying sin ol 
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It is thou 
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h make n 
| insuflerabl 
birth May 

whing the 
to value 


xperieneced in t 


v Words about Chil 
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sinst all such ex] 


variably pleaded tt 
ont, they ire 


r remark 
have him 
m sleep 


mmetimes 


| 


TH. 


ought to res 
berrvings had bee 
hutupin tl 
The children we 


we deemed then 





ents 


Mie, @ay 


mewha! 
irch ea 


the br 


down a 


nh 
remember thy 


with its own 


that it has a right to 


arily meddled with, if i 
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After the Holidays. 


DY VIRGINIA F. T 


over last 
k inte the 


mornings, a 


were over, 


and we \ 


sand tall 


Christmas tr 
is in t 


mall shining hea 


wer and breathless towar 


it stood, the am all taper ! 


among the dark green brat 


lowing like crimeon 


of re 
g¢ like corkl and carb: 
stood the grea 
had built 


} 
is 


too, 
young birds 


weet summer win ha 


l the snows of 80 m 


the 


wn 


mup in morn 
s of wide b somed 


branch burdened w 
} 


; 


children 


some 


s, some shining out 
ndornments; gifts be 
i, to make the eyes leap, 


y, as tho little children’s I over 


And as I said, Philip, and Dora, and I, } 


talk all this over as we sat together in tho long 


ved to 


rinter evenings which followed the holidays, and 


ayed with our new games, whieh were among 


the gifts that the Christmas tree had held 
But 
which thronged the church and bent down from the 
alleries, as one after another the gifts were taken 
of the 


for ua, 


whenever we talked of the eager crowd of faces 


jown from the branches, and the names 
recipients thereof road out loud and elear, and the 


lo, eager hands stretched out, the memory of ¢ 


somewhat I had seen and overheard in the old‘ 


burch came like a little shadow, creeping through ¢ 
Sus. 


‘the brightness of that Christmas evening. 


others as we would bave 


AND GIRLS’ T 


te they must 


and I 


ckingsa by t 


w 


faint gray lawn 


ifta that lov 
' what a 
Christe em wit 


At 


name was 


ast the last 
were bendin 
toys; 


brother, and 


their 1 pretty and the 


hers to her 


faces over 


amid 


glad 
litt 


ittle girl drew 


up 
rrowfal, 
. nN 


Tommy, tl ve al 


the general j hers was s 


“Oh, 


y 
got something pretty 
but us!” she whispered. 

“Tut, Mary, we don't know anybody here, you 
trying to comfort the little grieved thing, 
though he 
her senior, and his face was 


seo,” 


more than two or three years 


mi too. “ We couldn't 


was not 


expect they'd give us anything.” 
The great tears ran over the little face. 
“But they’ve all got something pretty—all bat 


I wanted a Christmas gift too, Tommy!” Ob 
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d times that little, tearful face has arisen 
| fore me—-the times that grieved litth 
vol ing in my ears since that Christma 
ld Philip and Dora about i They 
| | intently, and thou h | 1 tw 
\ than I, the tears were in hi ! 
i they wert nD ¥e | \ | 
t live somewhere in Wood ty 
‘ Dora, “or th y { ' ‘ 
on Christmas night 
family moved into the littl wi 
youd the turnpike,” said I 
Kamedell asking the doct t ‘ 
t mother wae ill, and the fatl ad 
i ria and they had t ‘ too 
themeelve » boy and a gir 
be the very ol Ob, Phil l 
\ uld do met! r ther vid 
© brown-eyed sister, and he 
ul 
! y them me ¢ ir toy they 
th th we, at “ eoul pat them wei 
‘ led Philiy 
ital idea Oh, Philiy wou 
i make that | grit f 
we told the story to cde mamma, and 
or ill consent to piv what we 
Alico offered her last 4 dell and 


good as new, and Phil hie regi 


iers, and I my pretty set of china; and 
i lded to thease a handeom tippet for the 
irf for the girl: and after our | or 
r were over, we started Phil, and Dora, 
the little white house near the tur ke 
rirl eame to the door Her blue eye 
‘ | wide with wonder and pleasure when she 
l sho asked us into the little plain, but 
} t irlor, saying that Mamma wa thle to 
sit uy and we could go to her room in a 
We iven't come to see her, but you and your 
br or mas,” said Philip. 
the child’s eyes grew wider for wonder, a 
und summoned her brother. Philip was, 
by virt of his age and general fitness, chief 
speaker on this oeeasion, and Dora and I thought 
hi ! ished the matter with marvellous ekill. 
\ Thomas Hughes entered the room with 
} e sister’s hand in his, my brother stated 
fl t wo had learned of the sad omission 
W | took place on Christmas night, because 
strangers amongst us, and we had come 
nor it was, to do all in our power to mend 
t r, and had brought our Christmas offer 
it © laid on the table the great bundle, and 
eu ( ring, and the pretty gifts were before the 
\ 1 r eyes of the children 
What they said, I cannot well remember, perbaps 


it was not fo very m after but « 
could have een th you 
looked on litthe M il ua sho bow 
head bright with 3 y the pre 
and sobbed for joy i | have seen } \ 
up ber face to her bi ! heard her w 
“Oh, Tommy, we've { rietina 
rr itw ld t 1 he it i 
i! la i ne \ Pe { 
learned a i ! y r Vv 
om, and | i he hen 
blessed us, Ww Dora, a i 
vo bad any joy t that y t 
caw after the! ’ had th 
God so many t now that 
for othe 


A lyace 
Ch. 


< 
= 
’ 





“Dear m T at 
rbout t | t think, A 
va, Ma ! | ul 
oxactly like { ther | 
" f town tol n } } 
man il l ht 
“Ten'titas 1 Aunt } 
Why, 3 ’ ! t I 
aud that is what no j | : , 
’ 
ugly thing a } tn 
very unlovely w t h onl 
ld y not r thant 
poor ¢ loan ha Our Hea 
Father d nott { t¢ i 
pirit whieh N ' hare ir 
ul thing il uta fowl 
nd } soa f but 
ame davlight to t vod, and 
eth rain uy t t niuet { 
kat dear, tl i view i 
feoli and the 7 
others enjoy ! \ What 
! rai 
! ‘ dil ‘ { tT ‘ . n, ol 
r child does | The Bible me . 
waa ¢ 
ist ti i ‘love ou 
) ted, 4 
bor as our ! ever tal 
y suc 
i to y Katy Do you 
nicl 
angels aro at companion wea! 
inge are ‘ | ( rae een 
ame ‘ whiter i { has given them 
wh 
member we muat tr ‘ iy to cultivate thor alle 
things that wil! mal t for Heaven, where ri. . 

i vi 
ia perf t love and} ny No one jis ever él! =" pl 
there, dear Kat: 7 ! f the dear Ravi ra 

lresaes 
epirit we have here th the happier we a 
be, and the | er 1 hall be fitted for dwell Se 
throughout eternity with Him 

wa5 ; ; " an 

t ar 

“Patrick, how long has it been since you Nore box 
Treland ?” Added, an 
“ Bighteon months, my lord; but I’ve been thegand mort 


twice since,’ 
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Housekeeping Stores. 


nya uk 
ry young lady who 
herself, find 


1 box or chest, to 


will 


day use 
needed 


always little ploce 


of every 
t of until 
here are 


bound and a loop ma 


ellent iron-holders l 


make niece ones to han 
l everyone will at 
little danger of 


‘hen a salt sack, 


a few shillings, 
which you will 
le them | 


number 


When there 
ny some arti 
wr and a atr 
‘to be ealled for 
been 
pla 
titleman, now profes 
pin 
teen th 
a dollar for 


pretty numerot 
ecannot be 

pare a without 
had 


irter of 


time 


xl hous keepor I 


nitation, She 


ial 
on 


sos, pieces of boys’ clothe 


stton, old flannels, new flant on 
find ing l cind 


ted, and the family alway or here 


was easy to anytl when 


to put 
aray euch articles, One can se timate the 
comfort ¢ j a ito ple 


habit of 


in every 


and real 
It helps, too, to rm a 


rlance 


venience 
rangement, 


ler, which ia of the greatest im 


uld not 


which may be 


young housekeeper eh 


pply plenty of dusters, 


esses, 80 faded and thin they can be used for 


elae, and a hem run sround will make 
t twice as long. Floor-cloths, lamp wicks, 


and even wrapping paper will not come 
, and will take little portion of your 


Jo sure, too, that a good cook book is 


but a 


lded, and it will save you a great deal of trouble 


inortification, whether you use it yourself or 


PLOUSI« 


n, and thre varter 
of brandy, at 

wine rether, adding 

much mill 

‘membering th 

hour 


sistency, fF 
thick Boil 


another wine 


five 
lassful « 


pudding 


plump , 
currants joronghtly the 
ithe whites of 4, add 4 pint of 


them together, and stir in gradually 1 lb. of 


eres at milk, t 
flour. 
much more 


ugh, but it 


Then mix in suet, spice, fruit, and as 
necessary to make it thin « 
thick. 


milk as i 
should still It is as well to 


(191) 


remain very 
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nt of milk ready, but most likely rather 


For spice, mix a nut- 


nd 


1 pint will suffice. 














m a teaspoonful of ground ginger, a 
the sa nnamon. Tie the pudding in a cloth, 
or |} hape, and let it boil full five hours, 
y Cream.—Take 2 Ibs. of pi lean 
veal, yf the serag, free from fat hop it 
( Ww Wash thoroughly } lb. of pearl barley; | 
i yucepan with two quarts of water and 
son Let all simmer gently tog r until 
redu t ne quart, Take out the bones and rub 
the r er through a fine hair sieve with a 
wooden s n. It should be the same consistency 
as ream; add a little more salt if requisite, 
and a lit mace if approved of. This make ht 
al rishing food for invalids. 
A rrLe.—Make a puff paste, cover the 
emall pie-dish with it, and bake 
Ww t forms the shay} f the dish. Take 
z apples, pare and core them, stew 
f 1d a half, with a piece of l¢mon peel, 
ur taste, then t them into the past 
‘ the whites of 3 or4 eggs to a strong 


with loaf add them on to 
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Velounds and their Creatinent. 


BY HATTIE HOPEFUL. 





Wounds, fractures, &c., occur not only upon the 
bat , travelling on railcars, but in all situa 
tions of Hence it is highly important that all 


should understand something of their na- 


tu able to render immediate temporary 
iss e. 

In this article we purpose to give a few rules by 
w diate assistance may be rendered to the 
al 

S is may be dressed with thin pieces of 
at plaster of requisite size and length, 
press the sides of the wound, and so drawn in 
the opposite direction as to close the edges of the 
w is near as possible. 


Large and deep cuts require a broad piece cut at 
the ends for lapping so as to resemble the teeth of 
Piace the whole part around the limb, 


salve except over the wound, arrange the 


Wi 

cut ends of the bandage so as to interlace each 
o ng the pieces on the right hand side in 
one hand, those on the left in the other, draw 


snugly each way so as to close the edges of the 
wound. Cut wounds will knit together and heal; 
sooner if bound up in their own blood, than if 
washed before being bound up. Brown sugar, 
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the top of the apples, and put the whole int 


oven to lightly brown over. Serve in a nap} 
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Ly Have a 


To 
nea 


deep earthen pot, or wooder 


MAKE SKELETON AVE 


k, with the | 





fill it with rain water, then put your leaves or s 
vessels in, taking care that y are selected 
state sufficiently matured t seedy fibre t 
mpletely formed, that is, the leaf must neither | 
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matter will brush off. 1 u aref 


with a common painter’s brush. Should any part 


the skin remain firmly fixed, put them again into 
carefy 
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eblorids 


water, and wait patiently; patience and 
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r success, 


ness being the only requis 


perfectly clean bleach t tons in 


lime. Magnolia I cinds require macera 


tion from three weeks to t months. Tulip and 
pear three weeks, ivy (very pretty) two months 
orance and lemon > a , mulberry (diffier 
two or three weeks. § s are more trout 
some, but exceedingly pret rhe as well w 
the leaves, should be yked at every t 
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sprinkled on wounds, is said to a 


mortification. 





In severe and deep wour rest and a proper 
position are essential to restoration. The wounded 
part should be placed in such a position as to fave 


» heart. 
uld be kept WV 
t the whole weight o 


the return of blood fi 
of the hand or arm, the ar 
sling, broad enough t 

the forearm. 

To relieve the pain of an inflamed hand or finger 


raise it over the head In this position the blo 


easily returns to the heart. Invalids are often iz 
clined to raise th nds over their head, an 
often feel more comf with them in that pa 
tion. When instinctively inclined to place then 


thus, they may be permitted to remain with easet 


the sufferer. 


In dressir wounds alw ays prepare the ne 
dressings before ret the old ones. Har 
ready hot and cold water, and some water in 


place the old dressings whe 
Have sufficient assistan 
at hand, and tell each person what to do befo 
Never be impatient or! 
Place 
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designed to be saved. 
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commencing operations. 

a hurry when applying 
patient in as casy a position as possible. 
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Caution is necessary in cleansing dressings fro 


wounds, sores, &c. They need not, and ought 2 
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to be cleansed by hand; but in the following ‘the heart, with the knot directly over the artery. 
manner: remove and drop them into a kettle of . Pressure on a wound will arrest violent bleeding 
lukewarm water, place out door to soak a few _ until a surgeon arrives. 
hours, take out with a stick or tongs to drain outS Hemorrhage from an artery may be known by 
the water, empty the kettle, bave ready some weak the blood jumping out of the wound, and being of 
lye, place them in it, add a little soap and boil>a bright scarlet color. When a vein is injured the 
them out doors for balf an hour; take them out to 2blood is darker and flows continuously. When 
drain again, empty the kettle, add more clean lyes wounded in the arms elevate them above the head, 
and soap and boil as at first. Then rinse with the > when in the lower limbs elevate them higher than 
tongs through half a dozen waters, and place in . the hips. When large blood vessels are wounded 
clean water to soak over night, (when not wanted S the flow of blood must be soon stopped, or the per- 
for immediate use) before hanging up to dry. Very Q son will die. 
foul bandages ought to be buried or burned outS In painful wounds the bed clothes should be so 
door to prevent exposure of people or animals to arranged over the wound that their weight may 
disease. ¢ not inerease pain. This may be done by placing a 
Bandages should be free from hems or hard >chair, resting upon the edge of its back and front 
seams, and sewed on, instead of pinned, to avoid S over the wounded limb under the bed clothes; but 
the danger of their use, cis not so convenient or agreeable to the patient asa 
When it is necessary to apply a bandage at once C frame made of hocps cut in two parts fastened a 
and the materials are not at hand, any ordinary Dbalf foot apart at each end with straight sticks. 
handkerchief may be substituted. When wanted ¢ This makes a frame that may be placed over the 
to bandage the head, fold triangularly from corner > wound without discomfiture to the patient, afford- 
to corner. Place the base around the head, lap¢ing much relief in supporting the weight of the bed 
the two ends over the middle corner back of the * clothes, 
head, fetch around and tack or pin in case of, Wounds should not be dressed with cloth that 


emergency ; but so adjust the pins that the points > has been exposed to flies, as their eggs may hatch 


may remain outside. A handkerchief may bec hy the warmth of a wound and create maggots. 


fulded triangularly, twisted into a cord, with a knotS When this is the case the wound should be im- 
tied in the middle for a compress, to be placed over 2 mediately redressed and the maggots killed. Frae- 
prevent fatal hemorrhage. por tures and their treatment will require another 


an artery to 
ligature should be placed between the wound and@ article. 
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FASHIONS. “short, there is an endless variety in these small 
We clip from London and Paris journals and ¢ 4ticles of dress, 

correspondence a few notes on prevailing styles:—S Young ladies’ bonnets are now generally made 
Now that dresses are made with short waists, ¢ in light-colored materials, and drawn bonnets with 
aprons are very gencral for home wear. They are§ plain crowns in sky-blue velvet with a spray of 
made short, and are very fancifully ornamented, > Bengal roses both outside and inside, proves very 
Black glacé silk and black moiré antique are the? becoming toa young blonde; but if the complexion 
favorite materials of which these aprons are com-) is dark and the eyes black, an embroidered tulle 
posed. As we said before, they are stiort, and are¢ bonnet is preferred, trimmed with a bouquet of 
generally rounded at the corners, although somes velvet verbena and grass, and with cerise velvet in 

few are made square. Those made of moiré antique 2 the cap, mixed with verbena. 
look well trimmed with three rews of black velvet{ Black feathers are extensively employed for erna- 
ribbon, about an inch wide, with a white satin > menting bonnets; these feathers are so astonishingly 
edge. Upon each row steel buttons are sewn. light that one wonders from what marvellous plumago 
The pockets, which are slanting, are trimmed to> they are produced. But like the others, they come 
correspond. Black glacé silk aprons are sometimes ¢ from that of the ostrich, and their extreme lightness 
ornamented with bands of black velvet with the) is owing to a very simple process. The best ostrich 
Greek design stitched in white silk ; others with a? feathers are chosen, and then each single blade, s0 
quilling of black silk all round, headed with a band 5 to speak, of the feather is split up and divided into 
All have small pockets in front, and are2two, and this operation produces a very happy 


of jet. 
A young lady adorned with these snowy 


plaited into a very narrow compass at the waist. § result. 
Small black velvet aprons are also made, trimmed 2? aerial feathers, looks like a winter fairy covered 


with bands ornamented with small steel beads; in with snow flakes. A bride's bonnet, made entirely 
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of blonde, with a tuft to these snowy feathers upon 
the edge, which fall on the coronet inside, composed 


priate bonnets for such an occasion one can 
imagine. Very young girls do not, upon any 
pretext, wear a bonnet; they adopt instead the 


are narrow at the sides and bigh in the crown. 
4 They wear their hair in invisible nets, without bows 
or ruche, or any other ornament; the hair is carried 
off the face, and the hatis placed forward on the 
forehead. These hats are worn in black or gray 
felt, with a torsade of terry velvet for demi- 





toilettes. 
black velvet, in gray velvet, with a feather of the 


in the centre. 
young girls. 


{ Tar Graven Trovents or a Country Parson. By the 
author of “The Recreations of a Country Parson,” 
isure Hours in Town.” Boston: Ticknor & 
Philadelphia: W. 8S. @ A. Martien. 






and “ly 

Fields. 

This volume gives us sixteen sermons by the 
genial Scotch preacher, Rev. Mr. Boyd, whose 
“ Recreations” have made him so widely and fa- 
vorably known in this country. Of course, they 
are graver—dealing in doctrinal precepts, and urging 
the necessity of a religious life—than his pleasant 


literature. Introductory to these sermons, is a paper 


the essayest rather than the theologian. It is in 


the style and epirit of the “ Recreations.” 
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of white velvet narcissus, is one of the most appro-_ 


round hat of Louis XII. or Henri IIL form, which | 


They are also made in white felt, in 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


magazine essays, which have already taken rank ¢ 
among the best things of their kind in English ° 


entitled “ Sundays Long Ago,” in which we have Q 
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Shawls, which have no decided color in the 
centre, but are covered all over with a graceful 
design, in which no striking color predominates, 
but all are blended and harmonious, are considered 
in the best taste. The plaid woollen square shawls 
black and white, red and black, and violet and 
black, which were so popular last winter, have 
become common this season, and find but few pur- 
chasers, The knitted Shetland shawls, either searlet 
or white with black borders, are much worn at the 
present moment for throwing over the shoulders, 
during the cold winter evenings. There are now 
many imitations of this style of shawl which are 
woven, but these manufactured ones, although they 
are to be purchased at a much lower price, are not 


same shade, or with a single light-colored feather) nearly so soft or warm as the genuine knitted 


These hats are very becoming to‘ Shetland shawl. 


‘ 








that he may push them on (as he trusts and prays) 
to be far better and happier than ever he was bim- 
self. The human heart is always the same: you 
do that now, my friends; and so you may be sure 
>that people did that long ago. in the days when 
Christ was here. Well, says Christ, you know all 
S that. You know all that, saves His 
¢and now hear me and believe me when I tell you, 
) that the great Father above is just like that; only 
>a thousand-fold better, If even you, sinful and 
evil, would wear your fingers to the bone, would 


blessed voice: 


lose your rest, would cut off every selfish indul 
¢genee, that you might see your children’s wants 
5 supplied, that you might see the little things happy 
cand good,—then take this blessed truth to your 
heart, that in all you feel towards your children, 










In the sermons we find, as we expected to find, 2 you have a faint and far reflection of how the great 
liberality of view, clear insight into human nature, $ God above us feels towards you. He feels for us just 


a tender and earnest sympathy with bearts in strife like that: cares for us, loves us, wishes us well, 


with inward evil and outward trouble. Let us 


give a few brief extracts. First from a discourse 


based on the theme, “How God feels towards 


mankind :—” 
“You know bow much you would do for your 
you know how anxious you are to care 


children : 
You know how a father 


for them in every way. 
good of their little ones, 
the work that is done by men in this world, and 
how much of the care that is felt, is not for them- 
selves at all, but for their children: all for them. 
After the dream of fame is past,—after ambition is 
outgrown,—the man toils on as steadfastly and 
earnestly as in his most hopeful and most aspiring 


that he may see them in comfort and happiness ; 





, 





will work, and how a mother will watch, all for the « 
You know how much of | 


days,—that he may provide for his little ones; > 





(works forus. And if you know that when your 
§ poor little boy or girl comes to you, and asks you 
(for something that is needful and right, they will 
Snot ask in vain; then be sure that when we £9, 
¢ with our feeble words and our many sins, and ask 
Swhat we need from God, he is as ready to bend 
2down from the throne of the universe, as with a 
csmile on his kind face, and listen to our imperfect 
‘petitions, and help them out, and give us in an- 
thoughtfully and 


cswer all that is right for us, 
I tell you, my 


Cgraciously. And hear me when 


, Christian friends, that even such is the picture we 


‘should have in our minds of the Christian’s God! 
SNot the grim tyrant, not the mere rigorous and 
inflexible punisher, that some misguided and 
§ gloomy religionists worship, and terrify their chil- 
?dren with; not a being all severity, and wrath,.and 
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oursing, and woe; not a being hard and cold as» there might be ruffles upon the surface of our lot, 
granite; not a being that damns little children¢ we shuuld have the inward peace of perfect faith 
that never sinned, and then asks us to thank)in God. Amid the dreary noises of this world; 
Him for doing it; not a being that made millions ¢ amid its cares and tears; amid its hot contentions, 
for sin and misery, and looks on in gloomy satis-> ambitions, and disappointments; we should have 
faction as His poor creatures are consigned to hell,c an inner calm like the serene ocean depths, t 
all for his glory. Call that black vision, conjuredS which the influence of the wild winds and. waves 
up by heartless and soulless logicians, as though < above can never come!” 

they longed to drive man away from his Maker,— ) 
call it Moloch, or Juggernaut, if you will; but never ¢ 
dream that in that you see the Christian’s God,—the > ; ; 2 
God revealed to our love and hope in the blessed2. ~ Now, my friends, there is no doubt at all, that 
gospel of Jesus Christ! No; our God is one who, ¢in the natuio of things, by the very make of our 
while hating the sin, pities and loves the sinner; > being, we have to lament that we are far less im- 
one who wills not that any should perish; one who? pressed and affected by spiritual truths than we 
made a real sacrifice, the greatest, by sending His) °¥sht to be. We know them; we understand 
Son to die that we might live; one who would that‘ them; we believe them; but somebow we do not 
His glory should be vindicated by our bliss and 9 Tealize them; we do not, in short, feel them. And 
salvation; who ‘sent His Son into the world, that till we have in some degree ‘passed from death to 


whosoever believeth in Him might not perish, but 5 , life,’—from death, with its torpor and insensibility, 
have everlasting life ;’ who entreats us to come to? > to life, with its keen senses and its quick perception, 
Him and trust Him and believe that He loves “ith Seshesngceesnmaniasam rightly feel 5 iritual things in their 
who has manifested himself to us in no grim face, < overwhelming reality and importance. And per. 
and in no cruel judge, but in the kindest heart that § Ps, indeed, 0 long at gan: souls ane: ebagaee by 
ever beat, and the kindest face this world ever » these mortal bodies, the true force and meaning of 
saw; or where can wo find a better and happier $ ? those grand realities which are discerned by faith 
way of saying the truth than our Saviour’s own 2 and not by sight will never be felt by aia, they 
way —a kind Father'listening to our prayers, with § ought. Ob, there would be no wicked men, if 
patience and love and care of which our best feel- S people realized what is meant by heaven and hell ; 
ings are but the feeble reflection: ‘If ye, being there would be no worldly men, if people realized 
evil, know how to give good gifts unto your ebil.< ¢ what is meant by time and eternity; there would 
dren, how much more,’—oh, listen to it,—‘ how < > be no heart cold to the gracious invitations of the 
much more, shall your Father which is in heaven ‘ Blessed Redeemer, if people realized to their bearts 
give good things to them that ask Him !"” 2 how kind and merciful and furbearing and gra- 
¢ cious He was and is; and realized to their hearts 
Next a passage from a sermon on the text, “ For S that in that gentle, sympathizing loving Being, we 
80 He giveth His beloved sleep.” c see the visible image of the invisible God! But 
“And I ask you, my brethren, to remark the Strue as all this is; true as it is that at no period in 
kind of peace and rest which the Saviour gives his 2 our life, not even when the heart is softest and the 
people; and will give us, if we seek and pray forS head least sophisticated, do we naturally feel 
it. If quiet and peace could be bad only by with- 2 spiritual things as they ought to be felt; still it is 
drawing from the duties and occupations of active ( true no less, that as we grow hardened through the 
life, then quiet and peace for most- of us could 2 wear of life, we must, apart from Divine grace, 
never be. Not many of us, perhaps, could escape grow less and less impressible by them. Even in 
from manifold work and care in this lite. Where > earliest youth we do not feel divine things as we 
most of us are placed in this world, we are likely 2 ought; but in the common course of things, as we 
to remain to the end; it is notin our power to fly S grow older, we shall always feel them less; be- 
to some far and still retreat, in whose quiet we? cause as we grow older, all feeling becomes less 
might escape the evils and troubles here. And‘Seasily awakened, religious feeling and natural 
the corner will never be found in this world, where 2 feeling alike. We grow so familiar with divine 
care and evil shall be unknown by human beings. $ things, that they cease to strike us as they might 
But the peace which the Saviour gives his own, is? strike a stranger. We know so thoroughly well 
peace of beart and mind amid daily duties. It is‘ all that the preacher can say to us, that his words fall 
that ‘central peace’ which may ‘subsist at the? upon our ears with the worn-out interest of a 
heart of endless agitation.” When you look at the be- ‘ twenty-times repeated tale. What can we hear 
liever's busy life, you may see no trace of his inward 2 when we go to church that we do not know already ? 
peace of soul. But you know that the ocean, under$ What argument can at this time of day be ad- 
the hurricane, is lashed into those huge waves and ) dressed to us, with which we have pot been many 
that wild foam only upon the surface. Not very times already plied? Ob for a return of the days 
far down, the waters are still as an autumn noon; ) when we first believed in Christ! Oh for a revival 
there is not a ripple or breath or motion. And so, 2 of the warm, fresh feelings of communion Sabbaths 
my friends, if we had the faith we ought, though) past and gone! Oh for a return of those early 


“Spiritual insensibility” is the burden of one 
discourse. We make an extract. 
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days when the tears flowed at gospel story ; when, ¢ than to be perbaps a poor sufferer in this evil world 
‘ with the warm, touched heart, we traced the life of 2 of sin, and peril, and sorrow, and risk of endless 
the Man of Sorrows from the manger to the grave, ‘loss; and when you remember, too, that the same 
and listened to bis comfortable words, and watehed < happy world to which your lost friend bad gone 
his deeds of mercy, and felt our souls burn within us > before you was inviting you no less to enter upon 
at the recollection that all he did and all be suf-< its endless rest, and quiet, and union. And so, at 
fered was done and suffered for us, and fur such as 2) the evening-time there came light; quietly, meekly, 
we are! Oh for a revival of those better days,‘ humbly, you set yourself tu the duties that re. 
before years and care and hard experience had< mained to you; you would do your task, you 
withered up the heart, and frozen the founts of thought, though with a breaking heart; you would 


feeling !” ¢ try to feel kindly towards all around you, though 
And the following is from “Light at Even-‘ dienes aipeapir 7 vs gs ppc —_ 
ing :—” ¢no longer here; resignation and content might 
‘ come, you thought, but ecbeerfulnesrs and light. 


~ Let me further mention to you, as another - heartedness you did not lonk for; 
occasion on which the gracious promise in the text 
has often proved true to the Christian, the season | 
of great trial,—of losses, disappointments, bereave- 
ments. Every one knows that these are indeed | 
dark seasons in our life; and the Christian knows strength growing equal to the day, the strong cen. 
that it has often happened that wonderful support? . oj ation matching the need for it; the clond was 
and nite consolation bave often been voush- ¢ there yet, but the sunshine was breaking through; 
safed wd him as he was ——- through them,— it was still the twilight, but there, in the distaut 
that amid the dreary evening there stole se 4° horizon, you could see the dawn of brighter days; 
strange, unearthly light. And I am not thinking < you had found, in a word, the fulfilment of God's 
now of those ee when the darkness was, 20 t0 > blessed promise, that grace, and strength, and con- 
speak, entirely dissipated,—when the threatened solation should come when they were most needed 
trial was prevented from coming wr all; when the 2 but least expected ; that ‘at the evening-time there 
hope, though long deferred, met with its fulfilment shall be light !’” 
at last, when the dear one whose loss you dreaded - 
was wonderfully restored and spared to you. I de-< 
sire you to think of those sad seasons when sorrow 2 Brothers. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
} did its very worst; when the cherished plan wasen-5 A story full of plot and incident, beth of whieb 
tirely frustrated, when the possession you so prized 2 are managed with remarkable skill. The volume 
was wrecked, and the friend you so loved died. Even >is illustrated with a large number of engravings 
then, have you not eometimes found itso, that a§ from original designs by John McLenan, ineluding 
heavenly light has stolen into the bleeding heart, 2a portrait of the author. Those who have read the 
into the darkened chamber, into the house ofS “Woman in White,” will not require much persua- 
death ? No doubt indeed, it was a sore trial when ¢ tion to take up “No Name.” Wilkie Collins is a 
it pleased God to shut against you the way to thatSson of Collins the artist, whose “Happy as a 
earthly eminence, honor, usefulness, on which you < King,” “Sale of the Pet Lamb,” and other pro- 
had set your heart; no doubt it was a miserable 2 ductions of that kind, are so well known, Ass 
time when you were forerd to turn your back upon ‘ novelist he shows great power in the action of bis 
the scenes and the friends you loved best in thie ) stories, and singular skill in their management. 
world, and, pressed by the hard exigencies of life,S His characters are strongly individualized, and 
to go far away; no doubt, it was a time not even ) well sustained. 
yet to be remembered but with some return of the° 
old aching desolation, when death made the first 
break in the family circle, and you saw the face 
that used to brighten at your presence, heedless, 
fixed, and cold. These were indeed the dark ‘ 
periods of your life ; but still the darkness was not cums Ani@ee-ted.. fo con of the ee 
quite unrelieved. Did you not feel, with some- an : pied : 
: ; . novels of the day, skilfully managed, and showing 
thing like surprise, that now the worst had come, aa Mai 
you were far less crushed down by it than you had P P 
expected ; that whatever was taken from you, you 4 Parsent Heaven Addressed to a Friend Ry thé av 
still had much left to be thankful for; that as forS thor of “The Patience of Hope” Boston Ticknor é 
the disappointment,—well, perhaps things were ¢ Fields 1863. Philadelphia: W.S. & A. Martien. 
better as they were; that as for the bereavement,5 The writer is, evidently, one who has had deep 
bitter as that was, you could bear it when you re-> religious thonght and experience, and sees in the 
membered how far happier it was to be a pure and. Divine Law a present and living power, instead of 
blessed spirit in the perfect safety and peace above, ¢ eld historical precepts. Christians of all shades 


till, as the days 
and weeks crept on, you felt the revival of the old 
interest in life; you ceased to feel it a mournful con- 
trast between the desolate feeling within, and the 
smiling face of the summer world; you felt the 


No Name. By Wilkie Collins. New York: Harper @ 


Avrora Frorp; A Domestic Novel. By Miss M. BE 
Brandon, author of “Lady Audley’s Secret,” &¢ 
Philadelphia: 7. B. Peterson & Brothers 
During the appearance of this story in “Temple 

Bar,” it attracted considerable interest, which in- 
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wee eee ee 
of doctrinal belief, will find‘in this book an aid to< doubt the utility of blood-letting to the extent he re- 
gif-inspection, aud also many tests which, if>commends. The argument trom nature, that she 
rigidly applied to faith and life, will show how far relieves in many cases by copious hemorrhages, 
their religious hopes are soundly based, We re->thus leading to the cure of diseases which had 
eognize in the author one of superior culture, a liberal ¢ baffled the physician, is open to this objection, 
miod, and calin interior thought. The publishers C that nature, so to speak, sees from within outwards, . 
yonounce another volume in press frum the same Sand comprehends the exact condition of the system 
pea, entitled “ The Two Friends.” ¢—a thing not possible for the physician, who may 
We cannot help noticing, with disapprobation, S apply his exhaustive lancet at the worst time, and 
the bad taste of another title page without a pune- 2 hinder instead of promoting a healthy reaction. 
tation mark, Books printed from fonts of type,‘ ; 
cust in imitation of the carly and imperfeet efforts S Wace: By Nehemiah Adams, D.D. Boston: 
: cknor & Fields. Philadelphia: Martien. 
of type makers, may be accepted as novelties, i gailliaatin dais alo este wae 
though mot sanctioned as in the circle of good 5 sodlel Leta’ P¢ Sear “oT tug = M- 
wste; but, the unpunctuated title page is going aS ’ a a rere wag arves Seer 
ite too fax, and demands a protest. $ iveh purpose, e has giv en them to the reading 
2 public. They are not pithy enough for apborisms, 
Lines Lert Our; or, Some of the Histories left out in ¢¥er #0 marked by originality, or elastic thought, as 
“Line upon Line” The First Part relates to Events $to act upon the mind with a quickening power. 
in the times of the Patriarchs and Judges. By the ? As memoranda, the paragraphs served no doubt a 
amere = Lise — Line,” “ Reading weno’ valuable end; but they are, in the main, too erude, 
Taare,” Ge; How Yess> Mapa’ Brothers. vas > eold and heavy to be of much use to the public. 


delphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co.. 

A book of Scripture histories for the young, with § Movers Se ee ees eee ee 
many illustrations, by a well known writer for Som Celebrated Campsigns and Battles With 
ak Maps and Diagrams. By Emeric Szabad, Captain 
euildren, ; U. S. A. New York: Harper @ Brothers. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


Tus Instirores or Mepicrve. By Martyn Paine, A. M5 ; ; 
Our impatient people are beginning to learn, 


M.D, LL.D, Professor of the Institutes of Medi- 2 
eine and Materia Medicain the the University of $ through many sad disappointments, that war is a 


the City of New York. New York: Harper & Bros. > science, and must be conducted on clearly estab- 

Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. Slished principles. A egreful perusal of this volume, 

The seventh edition of a work standard in the>in which many celebrated European campaigns 
profession. The author holds a high position inCand battles are introduced in illustration of par- 
the school of medicine to which he belongs. His>ticular war movements, will enlighten quite a 
“Institutes,” enybody a vast amount of pathologi- number of our conceited army critics. It will also 
tal information, which even the unprofessional may S give to the more reflective the means of forming 
read with interest and instruction. The Doctor, judg- 2 truer estimates in regard to the manner in which 
ing from bis remarks on venesectivn, is in favor of) our generals are conducting the gigantic conflict in 
te old “ vigorous” class of practitioners. We should which we are now engaged. 





EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


eee aorn* 


"mile ; like in her manners, is teo rare a boon to be lightly 
Familiay Metter to the Editor. S prized in Illinois. As for the Mrs. Lowe class, 
Dean Mr. Artnor :— S during a seven years’ residence in the West, I have 


I was very uruch interested in your story, “Was never known one of them; nor have [ yet known a 
it Murder or Suicide?” in the November and‘ woman so rich, or so aristocratic, or so well off, that 
December numbers of the Home Magazine; and 2she has not had now and then to tura to and do 
while it is a true picture of Eastern life, where they Sher own housework for days and weeks at a 
have an aristocracy, it is yet as unlike our Western 2 time, while the husband was riding all over 
way of getting along as well can be. If the poor 5“ creation” in the best carriage to find help—often 

wing-girl, Miss Carson, were out here, she would 2in vain. It is a trick of policy to take the best 
be one of the éite—our best women would give her S carriage, that the uninitiated Dutch or Trish girl 
he best seat at the best table, and each would vie2may be dazzled by the imaginary splendor that 
rho should do her the most honor. For such await her. For my part, I never yet could decide 

ficient help as she, being at the same time lady-? on which class is right, the women in the West, 
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who have their hired girls eat at the table with > this is rather a bard picture, but I seldom ever sey 
them, or those who forbid it. The latter class find > a true picture in priut of domestic life in the Wes, 
it very hard to get help, and receive their quantum < and one likes to get at the truth sometimes. Wel), 
of abuse behind their backs for their “ pride and) Mrs, Fremont did her own housework in California, 
, airs,” while the former class feel almost discouraged and we have one good example for laying our 
in trying to teach their children “ manners” at the> hands down, I am called an abolitionist, and 


table. 2 though I be, I can hardly help sympathizing with 
“Don't dip your bread in the gravy dish, my 5 Southern women, who are in danger ef being left as 
dear,” says mamma. ? we are; they have slaves; we want servants, 


“Sally always: does it when you are away,” > A newly-married couple comes out from the East 
replies the youngster ; and then mother must keep ? and commences life on our prairie; be breaks, and 
atill, else Sally will be off without a moment's $ plows, and fences, and sows, and she makes 
warning. butter, and raises chickens and turkeys, and does 

You have been very particular to teach the chil-S her own housework and sewing. She has just as 
dren to sup noiselessly, to eat without smacking, to? much as she can manage, and when she has no 
put spoons in their mouths instead of knives, toS more, we waste bo sympathy on her. But balfadozen 
not lip their plates in taking their soup, etc., etc.,? years have passed away, and two or three little 
but Sally makes chaos of all your regulations, and‘ nestlings are making music in the prairie home, 
yet you dare not leave her for the second table, on 2? and the young wife has sold half a dozen hundred 
the principle that when you are in Rome, you must ¢ dollars worth of butter and cheese, and performed 
do ns the Romans do, and it is only an exception 2 a hired girl’s work in washing and cooking for the 
here and there who do not have their hired help‘ farm hands, and her husband is worth twice as 
eat with them, and these few, as I have intimated ? much as when they commenced farming. She feels 
before, are outlawed by the work-people. Now I‘ her strength is beginning to give out, and still she 
never knew my father or mother to eat a meal with 2 has to go on, on, as at the beginning. I pity the 
or in the same room with one of their hired people § woman, for if she gets to be as rich as Croesus, she 
yet, but I would hardly dare to tell this to a hired > will have no more comfort or ease than she has 
girl, lest their respected memories might be abused,§ now, until her danghters rise up to call ber 
or that she might disbelieve me. She has lived in > blessed, or she calls them blessed in taking some of 
Lawyer Clark’s (the most aristocratic family in ‘the drudgery off her shoulders. Now a good hired 
Bington), she has lived in Dr. Chesney’s, whose > girl would have rendered this woman's life bappy, 
house cost ten thousand dollars; she was a year 2 for she had everything else, and I for one would go 
with the honorable Mra. Bungay, and none of these >in for having the contrabands of the South seat- 
ever thought of setting her at a second table—-nor < tered over the West as much as possible. The 
dare I. 2 colored people would have good homes, and the 

Happily, all our hired help are not of Sally’s¢ women of the West, who have helped their husbands 
stamp; now and then one gets a girl as nicely > to accumulate property, would get a little respite, a 
brought up as one’s own child need want to be, and little comfort from the money they have helped to 
then the mother “ makes hay while the sun shines” > earn. 
in teaching the children table manners. What a The Elizabeth Hand of Miss Mulock’s story is s 
relief, too, that when she comes in from shopping § specimen of the genus homo not to be found on the 
or making a morning call, her ears will not be? American continent—I think a something so in- 
saluted with “By golly,” or “Darn it,” or “ By‘ tensely English that one imagines ber a relic of the 
jingo,” from some of her little gronp. feudal times, instead of a peasant girl of the nine 

Lecture the children as we may, the hired help ‘teenth century, We have read of vassals killing 
have as much to do with making their characters > themselves when their lords were defeated in battle, 
as we have, and yet in the West, where the equal-«¢ but they were creatures of the twelfth century, not 
ization of all classes seems to be the order of the>of our own times. As I read of ber, I found 
day—where the most ignorant girl is the most ex. ¢ myself asking how long she would have continued 
acting, it is a hard thing to bring up one’s children so good, had the Misses Leaf moved out 
right. How I would like the Mrs. Lowes of? Ilinois. 

Boston, and New York, and Philadelphia, to get ¢ The dependence of the working class on the class 
transferred to our prairies for a brief period, just to? above them in England, is one reason of their 
wash off the accumulated pride with which theirS having such good servants. Generation follows 
shoulders are overburdened. For awhile, they > generation of masters, and the same of servants, 
would get along very well with the good help they ‘and both seem to consider it right, while here the 
would bring with them; but by and by these would) servants of the last generation are the bosses of 
have launched into the sea of matrimony, and then¢ this. Many of the rich men of Illinois are those 
alas for Mrs. Lowe—she would have to stoop down Swho came here twenty or thirty years ago, and 
from her pinnacle, and do her washing now and? hired out; they were hirelings before they cams 
then, and her scrubbing, and her other housework, 5 and used to ronghing it, just the fonndation that 
or else—or else let it go undone. I am aware that? was needed for a new colony; and now it is their 
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turn to hire the sons of their old bosses, who too {to whose brother or brother-in-law she is engaged, 
came out penniless to commence life for themselves. Sand for the woman to be gracious to or patronize 
If I may once more allude to Miss Mulock’s 2 the girl in such case, would be simply ridiculous. 
sory by way of illustration, I would say thatS At first when I came West, I felt amused to see 
Hilary Leaf, beautiful as she is in character, would >the hired man marry his master’s daughter, and the 
be thought a trifle too patronizing for a Western 4 once hired girl ride past her old mistress in a buggy 
mistress; servant is a word that one must never > finer than she had ever owned; but after awhile I 
apply to a hired girl here, and indeed there is such ; got better acquainted with Western customs, and 
amixing up of the hirers and the hired that girls S ceased to criticise such things, for I knew rot 
do not lose caste here by hiring out as they do in 2 whose feelings I might hurt. Some of the bon ton, 
the older states. The oldest girl in the family S whom I had been so proud to get acquainted with, 
wants to earn @ ten dollar cloak of the new fashion, > whose carriages I had felt so honored to ride in, it 
ora twenty dollar broche shawl, or a new silk dress, § leaked out after awhile were once hired girls. Ob, 
aod she turns seamstress, and sews for those who are >ye Mrs. Lowes of the East, you who would not 


pot half go wei! off as her own father. Another ¢ 
young gir: wants to attend the Seminary during 
the winter, and she hires out to do housework all 
summer, and saves the means; while exceptions 
there are, as poor as poverty, who suffer all its 
tings, and yet refuse to do anything but teach 
school, though they cannot get employment half the 
time. [ have more than once known the employer's 
wns to propose for and be refused by the hired 
girl; and very often a young girl works for a woman 


EDITORS’ 


¢ dine at the table with a young seamstress, think of 
this—of Western professional men—of Western 
Seapitalists being married to hired girls, who now 
sit as gracefully at the head of their tables as ever 
you sat at yours, and whose husbands are rich 
enough to buy out all the Lowee that ever “ lowed” 
in the East—ay, and whose sons and daughters 
flirt proudly with your sons and daughters in 
Eastern colleges and seminaries. Marion. 
Carro.v Co., ILirwors. 
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‘OUGHT TO HAVE KNOWN BETTER!” 

“She's left with those three children without a 
jollar in the world—poor woman! She knew very 
little about business, and this brother-in-law de- 


ceived ber with false representations, and persua- > 


led her into endorsing for him; and then he in- 
rested the eapital in some wild speculations which 
hal just turned his brain. Of course the whole 
thing failed; and now the pretty little fortune her 
vand left her is all gone, and she’s got to go to 
aching school to support, as she can, herself and 
I'm sorry for her. 
This brief, pitifal, domestic history of one of her 
wighbors was poured into the ear of Mrs. John 
Morgan, one morning when she was calling on a 
fend. One would have supposed it must have 


” 
iren, 


fired all the womanly sympathies of her nature ; , 


hat keen pain for the deceived, wronged widow, 
nl pity for her fatherless children, would have 
ruggled for mastery in her thoughts. 

Nothing of the kind, oh reader! The lady 
osened her fur cape, for the room had that dead, 


iry, intense furnace temperature with which Ame- - 


ican housekeepers seem to aim at ruining their 
wo health, at enervating and wilting the young 


rees of their children’s lives, and producing, if < 


osible, a stock more puny, more nervous, more 
wicking in all muscular vigor and physical stamina 


han the present generation of American men and _ 


omen | 


“T shouldn’t have expected anything else if I 
had acted as she has done,” answered Mrs. John 
Morgan, in cold, disapproving tones. “She ought 
. to have known better!” 

Now it is, at the least, very uncertain whether 
Mrs. John Morgan would have acted a particle 
)more wisely had she been placed in just the position 
and circumstances of her neighbor. One had not 
a particle more of business faculty than the other— 
not a particle more of knowledge or experience in 
the management of business affairs. Mrs. John 
¢ Morgan had a husband who knew how to make 
‘money, as she did to spend it. Here was the dif- 
¢ ference betwixt the lot of the two women. But if 
>the matter had been otherwise, and her neighbor 
chad really been in great fault, the lack of sym- 
> pathy, the uncharity of this remark would have 
¢ still stood in all its force against the soul of Mrs. 


) John Morgan ! 

2 Her neighbor might have failed in judgment—in 
discretion in this matter ; she had been deceived, 
?allured, persuaded into this sacrifice of her pro- 
Sperty, by a man stronger, shrewder than herself, 


and who had appealed to her pride, her affections, 
to her weaknesses, and her virtues, in a thousand 
ways to gain over her better judgment to his plans; 
and surely for this failure of head, or fault of beart, 
the woman and the mother was to pay dearly 
enough; and should only have received from all 
who knew her the sympathy and the tenderness 
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which her misfortunes deserved, instead of that 
cruel condemnation, “She ought to have known 
better !” 

Oh, the unebarity, the hardness, the pitilessness 
of the world—of us all—we who are constantly » 
slipping and falling, going to the left hand when 
we ought to go to the right, shutting our eyes when © 
we should keep them wide open, erring in judg- 


mont, sinful in beart, and yet pronouncing on the ‘ 


conduet of others, our cold and heartless verdicts of , 
condemnation. 

“She ought to have known better than to have- 
married him!” says one woman speaking of an- 
other, who, after wearing out many slow years of 
martyrdom, worse than death, with a man using 
the power and the authority which his manhood 
gave him over ber for abuse; has been compelled 
fur the sake of personal safety to leave him, broken 
in beart, crushed in spirit and in body, as a man 
can crush the woman who in love and trust gives 
what is more than her life into his keeping. 

How ought sho to have known better? Sho was 
a young, loving-hearted, trusting girl! Perhaps 
she had never had father or brothers to tell her of 
the evil side of human nature; she believed that 
all men were what they seemed, and this man had 
a flattering tongue, and a 
He had deceived men, experienced, shrewd to pene- 


fascinating manner. 
trate disguises, versed in the knowledge of human 


pature—was it strange that he did this one weak, 
loving, inexperienced girl-woman ! 
Moreover, he is not now the man 


Ten, fifteen, twenty years 


that he was 
when she married him. 
have developed the evil forees of his nature, and 
that thing from whose bare suggestion he would 
then have shrunk with indignant scorn, saying like 
Isracl—*“ Is thy servant a dog, that he should do 
this thing ?”—that very thing he does now with all 
his might. 

“Oh, but his wife ought to have known better?” 

Dear reader, you can supply numberless illustra- 
tions of the barsh, unjust, cruel judgment which 
men and women pass upon each other. 6 

You, and I, and everybody else are daily doing / 
things or leaving them undone, when we ought to “ 
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<the next 


‘which shows a thoroughly 


“snow, cold and rain, 
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EMPLOYMENTS OF WOMEN. 

Tvo late for proper notice in this month's num. 
ber, we have received a work of more than usual im. 
portance, entitled, * The Ewployments of Women 
A Cyclopedia of Woman's Work. By Virginia 
Penney.” It is from the publishing house of Wal. 
ker, Wise & Co., Boston, and makes a volume of 
five hundred pages. The first impression made by 
this book ia surprise at the large number of em. 
ployments in which women are already engaged; 
is admiration of the perseverance and 
labor of the author, In her clear, earnest preface, 
mind, she 
says :— ‘Asa friend of my sex, I have made in. 
vestigationa, and obtained statistics that show the 
business position of women at present in the United 
States. I present such employments as have been, 
are, or may be pursued by them, and give what 
information I can obtain of each one, I may have 
omitted a few, and there may be some that are not 
yet recognized as a distinct business. I have made 
the etudy a speciality for three years, and spent an 
almost incredible amount cf labor and money 
doing so, I have vost 
offices and stores, for the purpose of seeing women 
I have gone through wind and 
Much of the information | 


practical 


visited factories, 


at their vocations, 


give is impartial, as it bas been given by those 
with whom I talked in a casual way, they not 
knowing I had any object in view; and frequently 
it was done in a respectful, off-hand way, when 
making purchases.” 

The extent and value of the information thu 
obtained, may be inferred, when we say, that the 
various branches of business given, in which wo- 
men are now, or may be employed, exceed five 
hundred! The service rendered to her sex, and 
through them to society, in thir publication, are 
beyond estimate, We purpose, in our next num- 
ber, to speak again of this volume, and to give some 
extracts, in order that its scope and use may be 
more clearly understood, 


THE HERALD OF HEALTH. 
The “Water-Cure Journal,” so long published 





“know better,” and if the judgment, to which all “by Messra, Fowler & Wells, of New York City, has 
these things go, were not more tender, more pitiful, - passed into the hande of its able editor, Dr. R. T. 
more long-suffering than man’s, where were all Trall, who is proprietor as well as editor, The 
wo? title of the publication now is— The Herald of 
Afar off—afar up the long, long path of nearly “ Health, and Water Cure Journal.” It is devoted 
two thousand years, among the crowned olive hills >to the cure “of all forme of disease without drug. 
and the pleasant villages of Judea, there walked One \ medicines, the preservation of health, bodily de 
among men, and yet not like unto them. One 5 velopment, physiology, and the laws of life,” and is 
who, when the mistaken, the weak, the erring, the « iseued monthly at one dollar a year. Address, R. 
sinful went to Him for help, for sympathy, for T. Trall, M. D., 15 Laight St., New York. 
forgiveness, never turned them away—never said ¢ —_——- 
of one of these—“ He ought to have known better,” Prewiems.—We ask a little further patience i 
but instead, when the last mortal agony was upon ?regatd to premiums. In a week or two, we hope to 
Him, prayed for his murderers that divine prayer— § get them all off. The demand has been large, and 
“Father, forgive them, for they know not what? we have found it impossible to obtain them fas 
they do.” v.¥. 7. enough. 
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“The Human Face Divine,” 

A NEW SYSTEM OF PHYSIOGNOMY. 
Byes, Ears, Nose, Lips, Mouth, Head, Hair, 
Eyebrows, Hands, Feet, Skin, Complexion, | 
with all the ‘SIGNS OF CHARACTER,” given 
|in the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND 
| LIFE ILLUSTRATED. 


CIVILIZED, j SAVAGE. 


- 





The Phrenological Journal 
AND LIFE ILLUSTRATED 


Will contain everything new and useful, with numerous illustrations, relating to 


ETHNOLOGY, 


The Natural History of Man, now attracting much attention in the Old World; 
and we shall record, in this Jovrwat, what may be developed concerning the 
different Races, Nations, and Tribes of Men, including the Red, White, and Black. 


PHYSIOLOGY, 


in which the functions of the Body, such as Heart, Lungs, Stomach, Bones, Mus- 
oa cles, including the Nervous System—their a 
“Uses and Abuses”—will be amply illus- 


| trated and described in a popular manner ; 


PHRENOLOGY, 


in its application to all the various interests | r 
| ae, } of the Human Race, including man’s Intel-| context 
eebual, ‘Social, and Moral Nature, and how to improve it. 


| PHYSIOGNOMY, 


vith the “Srens or Cuaracrer, axp How to Reap Tuem,” on scientific prin- 
( FPS with numerous Portraits of remarkable persons, will be given. 


\ PSYCHOLOGY, 





ng 7 
nt. ‘Science of the Soul,” ineluding Man’s Spiritual Nature, and his relations 
} to this life, but to the life to come, will be elucidated and explained. 





+: 


A NEW VOLUME, 
THE 38ira, COMMENCES 
JANUARY ay, 2O6S8, 
Published on the first of each month, in a beautiful | 
quarto form, suitable for binding, at One Dollar 
ayear, by FOWLER AND WELLS, 


808 Broapway, New Yorx. 
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TD 1h centa each. 8 for $l, 20 for $2. Sent by mail, free of postage, to any address, “Gy 


These photograph Cartes de Visite are of the very best quality, and challenge competition with any in the may 








ket. Their tone and brilliancy is admired by all who see them. Among the subjects offered are the following 
all very fme. Full catalogues, embracing between two and three hundred, sent, if desired. 
Ande reson Br r, Gen, Douglass, Stephen A. Madonna. Corregio. Seward, Tlon. W. i. 
Arthu j Evangeline. Murillo’s Infant Saviour, Seott, Walter, 
Alber rt "Du rer’s Children. Ellsworth, Col. EB. E. Mother’s Vision. Bhakspeare, 
t Blessed are they that Frémont, Maj. Gen. McClellan, Maj. Gen. Buffer little Children, 
| mourn. Farragut, Admiral. Mitchell, Maj. Gen Stanton, Hon. E. M. 
Reliever’s Vision. Foote, Admiral. Manstield, Maj. Gen. ‘Twins, The, 
Butler, Maj. Gen. Family Worship. Meagher, Col. Townsend, Miss VY. F, 
Banks, Maj. Gen. Good bhepherd. By Mu- Marriage of the Virgin. ‘Taylor, Bayard, 
Burnside, Maj. Gen. rillo. Mittford, Miss. ‘Tennyson. 
Buell, Maj. Gen. Grant, Maj. Gen. Morey’s Dream. Vielé, Brig. Gea. 
trownlow, Parson. Goldsborough, Admiral. Mad. De Stael. Vandyke, 
Browning, Robert. Halleck, Maj. Gen. Olive Plants. Virgin of Seville. Murity, 
Browning, Mrs. E. B. Hunter, Maj, Gen Prentice, Geo. D. We Praise Thee, O Gog. 
Beatrice Cenci, from Heintzelman, 7 Gen, Past and Fature Wool, Maj. Gen, 
G Hamlin, Hon, H. President and Cabinet. Wallace, ‘inj. Gen. Lewy, 
Raker "C ol E.D. Have mercy “4 we Pope, Maj. Gen Wilkes, Commodore 
Consider the Lilies. Infant St. John, by Mu- Rebecca, from Ivanhoe. Washington (Stuart's), b> 
Curtis, Maj. Gen, rillo. Rosecrans, Brig. Gen. Washington, Mra, Y 
Corcoran. Brig. Gen. Interrupted Reader. Raphael. Whittier, J. G. 
Chase, Hon. Salmon P. Impatience. Scott, Lieut. Gen. Welles, Hon. Gideon, 
Christianaand herChild’n. Lincoln, Presijent Sigel, Maj. Gen Winthrop, Theodore, 
: Dix, Maj. Gen. Longfellow's Children. Shields, Brig. Gen. Young Timothy, 
Doubelday, Brig. Gen. Lyon. Brig. Gen Slemmer, Major Young Samuel, 
Dupont, Admiral. Longfellow, H. W. Stringham, Admiral. 
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2 he Lady's Book bears this flattering testimony to the character of Anruvn’s Howe MAGAsine:- 

‘As we have often before said, it is without controversy the best $2 magazine published in the cou 
ont this is the strongly outspoken testimony eve rywhere given by the press. We know of no pe 
that so well deserves the praise bestowed. The editors never tire in abe ir efforts to give each mo 
rich and varied literary repast to their readers. Their work is kept fully up to the standard of # 
promise, is never dull, yet always full of instruction. We have often said, and repeat it again, t 
should make a part of the reading of every household. We know of no better educator of the 
young and old, Of the editors we need not speak; their names are household words alloy 
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Huntington's celebrated picture, “Mencr’s Dragam.” 3. A similar copy ef Herring’s “Gum 


an Evo.isa Homesreap,” 
YEARLY TERMS, IN ADVANCE. 
1 copy Home Magaszine (and one of the premiam plates), 


















2 copies (and one of the premium plates to getter-up of Club), 
3 “ (and one of the premium plates to getter-up of Club), in 
: 4 “ (and one of the premium plates to getter-up of Club), ito 
8 “ (and an extra copy of Magazine, and one premium plate to getter-up of Club), ind 
12 “ (and an extra copy of Magazine, and two premium plates to getter-up of Club) ‘asd 







17 “ (and an extra copy of Magazine, and two premium plates to getter-up of” 
go Tt will be seen that each single subseriber, who pays $2, is entitled to on® 
pat- In ordering premiums, three red stamps must be sent, in every cage, to 

each premium. ta It is not required that all the subseribers vo a elubdy 
CLUBBING. & 
Home Magazine and Godey's Lady's Book, one year, 
Home Magazine and Harper's Magazine, one year, st 
Home Magazine and Saturday Evening Post, 83 00. 


Address Tg. ARTHUR & €O., 323 Wo" 


a pag), pisses 















